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UNIQUE PARADE-—-A THOUSAND BANKERS LEAVING THE CONVENTION HALL FOR A TRIP ALONG THE FAMOUS BOARDWALK IN ROLLER-CHAIRS. 














THE BANKERS ASSEMBLED FOR BUSINESS AND DISCUSSION IN THE CONVFNTION HALL. 
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The Craze for the Sensational. 


HE PRESS of the United States and Europe was 
recently fooled by a hoax about the wedding of 
two centenarians in a Western city. The yarn was 
the work of an obscure government clerk in St. Louis, 
and involved a money-making scheme. The credulity 
of the press and the public is amazing. Some time 
ago a leading New York daily printed a dispatch from 
a West Virginia village, to the effect that a woman 
had mistaken a bear for her husband, on the highway 
in the dark, and had given her baby to the animal be- 
fore she discovered her frightful mistake. The story 
was a fake on the part of the sender, and a joke on 
its face; yet it found a conspicuous place in one of 
the ablest of our daily journals. Recently a news dis- 
patch from Rockport, Tex., told of the struggles of a 
child that had been carried off into the bay by a string 
of toy balloons which she had grasped. This was an- 
other fake, yet hundreds of the great dailies in the 
country printed it without uncovering the fraud. In 
the eager desire to get sensational news, common 
sense and caution seem to be entirely overlooked. We 
repeat that every great newspaper in these days ought 
to have a censor in the editorial department—wide- 
awake, conscientious, well-informed, and tireless. The 
New York Tribune apparently has one properly in- 
stalled, for recently, when most of its contemporaries 
printed a perfectly preposterous dispatch from Texas 
to the effect that the temperature in a part of Texas 
had reached 179 degrees in the sun, the Tribune wired 
for information, and readily learned that the story was 
a fabrication. Instead of printing the misleading in- 
formation, the Tribune promptly denounced it as a 
** phenomenal temperature canard.’’ 

What can be expected in the way of reliability 
from our daily newspapers when some of the largest 
in the principal cities, claiming the highest advertising 
rates because of the value of their restricted space, 
devote columns in each issue to freak news of the 
most absurd character? Not long ago one of the 
greatest dailies in the country had columns of “‘spe- 
cials ’’ continued for several days on the alleged dis- 
covery by an unknown crank in Pennsylvania of a 
method of burning ashes instead of coal. Recently 
several great dailies printed a dispatch to the effect 
that some one in a Western town had invented a liquid 
with which he could coat ice and preserve the latter 
indefinitely. It took but a superficial inquiry to de- 
velop that the ash-burning scheme was absurd, and on 
its face the ice-preserving invention strained credulity. 
Yet “‘ news”’ of this kind is printed, not only in great 
dailies, but such rotten stuff is telegraphed by press 
associations to their clients. It is not to be wondered 
at that the public lose confidence in some of the great- 
est of our daily newspapers. 

A few weeks ago the finding of the hat and coat of 
a clerk in one of the greatest national banks in New 
York City was made the basis of an alarming rumor 
printed in nearly all of the New York dailies to the 
effect that the bank had suffered from a defalcation, 
and that one of its principal clerks was missing. It 
was added that the officers of the bank were dili- 
gently working all Saturday and Sunday to ascertain 
the extent of the bank’s loss. A simple inquiry by 
telephone at the bank would have shown that the 
rumor was false. The bank was within a stone’s 
throw of some of the newspapers that printed the 
wicked story, and a messenger could have traveled the 
distance in a minute or two; yet the reckless and in- 
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jurious statements were printed and dwelt upon, until 
the bank was compelled in self-defense to make public 
exposure of the falsity of the report. What would 
some of the newspapers that printed this story think 
if the bank should repeat over its counter remarks 
affecting the financial standing of any of them, with- 
out taking pains to justify the suspicion? 

The truth is that the newspapers of the country 
have been so carried off their feet by the wave of sen- 
sationalism now sweeping across the land, that they 
have no time for research and no patience for investi- 
gation. 

ez * 


Give Judge Landis a Chance. 


|? IS not too much to say that the penalty of $29,- 

000,000 imposed upon the Standard Oil Company 
by Judge Landis has created world-wide amazement. 
It has provoked more comment—favorable and un- 
favorable—than any decision of any court in many a 
day. It is the most sensational judgment a Federal 
court has ever declared. Judge Landis has been widely 
commended for the extraordinary severity of the pun- 
ishment he inflicted, and he has been almost as widely 
denounced for exceeding the limitations of justice. 
The fact that his action was at once openly challenged 
by the defendant in a widely-circulated pamphlet has 
added unusual interest to the case. We are not sur- 
prised that Judge Landis has exhibited some heat and 
temper in calling the attention of the jury to the fol- 
lowing statement made by an officer of the company 
in his own defense: ‘‘ Thousands of tons of freight 
have been shipped from these points during the last 
fifteen years under the same circumstances as the 
Standard shipments, and if the Standard is guilty in 
this case so is practically every other shipper in this 
great manufacturing territory.”’ 

This is a startling allegation, and Judge {Landis is 
abundantly justified in inquiring into it. But while 
he is in an inquiring frame of mind, should he not 
direct his energies toward investigating other equally 
interesting statements made in the pamphlet of the 
company ? Judge Landis obviously has read this plain- 
spoken document, but he challenges only one of its 
statements. There are others that deserve his atten- 
tion, unless he concedes their truth. Does he, for in- 
stance, have anything to say in reply to such extraor- 
dinary charges as these ? 


It should be known as widely as possible that this is no case of 
rebate or discrimination, but simply of the legality of a freight rate. 
That the verdict was obtained by the government upon the most hair- 
splitting technicality, aided by the rigorous exclusion of evidence 
that would have removed all presumption of guilt. 

If the judgment in question be allowed to stand, the company will 
be forced to pay $20,000 (that is, fifty times the value of the oil) for 
every car-load carried over the Alton foad during two years, at an 
open six-cent rate—a rate used over three competing railroads for 
from ten to fourteen years. 

The trial judge (Landis) refused to allow preof that the six-cent 
rate had been filed by the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, and was 
therefore a legal rate. He refused to allow proof that linseed oil 
was carried at eight cents, and other bulk commodities as low as five 
cents. He insisted that eighteen cents was the only legal rate for 
oil, when no one had ever paid it, and when it was authoritatively 
sworn that it did not apply to oil. 


If the company is correct in making this defense— 
a defense that should interest every one who desires 
to see fair play—then publicity is what it should seek. 
If it is in error, then publicity is no less desirable. 
We hope Judge Landis will proceed with his inves- 
tigation and take the consequences, for this is no 
trifling matter. It involves the welfare of hundreds 
of railroads and of hundreds of thousands of shippers. 
If, because the Alton Railroad, by a clerical omission, 
did not put on file the words “‘six cents’’ with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, a 
company can be convicted of nineteen hundred crimes 
and fined $29,000,000, what innocent shipper may hope 
to escape ? 


Furnishing Ammunition to the Enemy. 


THE EDITOR of the Lynchburg (Va.) News (Demo- 
cratic, of course) does us the honor of discuss- 


‘ing, at nearly a column length, a LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


editorial warning Republican ‘‘ trust-busters ’’ against 
furnishing anti-protection ammunition to Democratic 
spell-binders in the coming presidential campaign. 
“It is an inevitable consequence,’’ he remarks, “‘ of 
any great fight upon a well-established system of busi- 
ness vice, that the people at large should wonder 
whether the struggle is properly, logically, and effect- 
ively directed. And thus Mr. Roosevelt, while not 
intending to do so, has really given the cause of tariff 
reform a tremendous momentum by warring against 
the evils created by tariff injustice. True, he has not 
used the most potential weapon in this behalf—which 
would be tariff revision—but the publicity given by 
his administration to tariff-created oppression has at- 
tracted world-wide attention, and brought conviction 
to thousands that the best way to go after an evil is 
to go after it in logical fashion—to kill the thing that 
fosters it—to use the spade that uproots instead of 
the knife that prunes. This is why LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
bemoans in serious affright—this, the reason why the 
galled jade doth wince.”’ 

This comment cenfirms the conclusion at which we 
have long since arrived, that the attacks of the muck- 
rakers upon some of our greatest and most successful 
industries—attacks which noticeably have had the 
prompt support of Democratic newspapers—have had 
it largely because their editors hoped to create public 
sentiment against the Republican policy of protection. 
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Would it not be a manlier course to make an open 
fight upon the tariff than to undermine popular confi- 
dence in the business integrity of our captains of in- 
dustry by a campaign of deliberate misrepresentation ? 
Wise men weigh the reckless statements of profes- 
sional trouble-mongers, but the thoughtless have votes 
as well as the wise, and are, unfortunately, more nu- 
merous and more easily influenced to rashaction. For 
this reason the warning we have given the Republican 
leaders cannot be too often repeated. 


The Plain Truth. 


~OME Republican leaders of New York City have 

thought it good policy to enter into relations with 
the saloon-keeping element in that municipality. We 
have warned them again and again that the natural 
affiliations of this interest were with Tammany Hall, 
and that the Republican organization could have no 
fellowship with its members, and our words have re- 
cently received striking confirmation. The date of the 
State convention of the Wine, Liquor, and Beer Dealers’ 
Association, called for September 24th, in Rochester, 
was changed to October Ist because, as announced, 
the New York City delegates would be busy on the 
earlier date in looking after the interests of candidates 
in.the Democratic primaries ! Could there bea plainer 
indication of the political alignment of the liquor in- 
terests in the metropolis ? 


HE CANTEEN controversy is raging again. Sev- 
eral high officers of the army urge the restoration 
of the canteen as a means of encouraging enlistments 
and preventing soldiers from frequenting low resorts 
over which the War Department has no control. It 
has long been asserted that since the canteen was 
abolished drunkenness and dissipation have largely in- 
creased among enlisted men. Such assertions should 
be susceptible of proof. No doubt the W. C. T. U. 
and other temperance advocates who secured the aboli- 
tion of the canteen would accept a challenge to allow 
the facts in the case to be presented before an impar- 
tial tribunal. Possibly army officers cannot view the 
situation with the unprejudiced eyes of outside observ- 
ers. Why not have a commission appointed to con- 
sider the canteen question, with, say, General O. O. 
Howard at its head, and representative members of 
the W. C. T. U. and the army as members, who might 
sift the testimony for and against the canteen and ar- 
rive at some harmonious conclusion? In view of the 
general desire to mitigate the evils of the liquor traffic, 
such a plan should meet with popular support. 
_ 

|? IS asserted by the management of the Reading 

Company and its associated concerns, the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Coal and Iron Company and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railway Company, that the ad- 
vance in the price of anthracite coal in 1900 (which the 
Federal government is investigating on the theory that 
it was brought about through a monopoly of the coal- 
producing and transportation facilities) was in reality 
due to the injection of politics into the Pennsylvania 
strike of that year. First came the strike, then vio- 
lence and intimidation on the part of the strikers, un- 
restrained by the national and State governments, and 
finally the settlement of the strike through the repre- 
sentations of the late Senator Hanna that its continu- 
ance would be fatal to the success of the Republican 
presidential candidates. The advance of ten per cent. 
in wages thus brought about rendered it necessary, 
the officers say, for the Reading Company to enter 
into new contracts, at higher prices, for coal to be 
supplied to it, and they assert that the causes recited, 
and not the company’s monopoly of the industry, were 
responsible for the increased cost of anthracite to 
consumers. The argument is plausible, and at this 
distance in time from the stirring events of 1900 there 
may be opportunity for questioning the wisdom of 
party managers interfering with the operations of a 
great industry for party ends. It is unfortunate, to 
say the least, that industrial disputes should not be 
decided solely on their merits. 

a 
NNOUNCEMENT is made that hundreds of farm- 
ers in the rural districts contributory to New 

York City have formed a Dairymen’s League, to con- 
trol the price of milk in New York. The owners of 
15,000 cows have already signed the agreement, and the 
league will embrace all the dairymen in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. We respectfully call 
the attention of the members of this league to the 
fact that they are in danger. They are violating the 
anti-trust law, and, while undoubtedly their purpose 
to maintain the price of milk at a fairly remunerative 
rate is entirely proper, yet their action in combining 
to control the price of a commodity is in direct viola- 
tion of the law, and if they happen to be hauled into 
court before some judge of the Landis stripe the fine 
that may be imposed will wipe out all the values of 
their farms, including the cattle thereon. It will be 
borne in mind that one of the allegations of the gov 
ernment against the Standard Oil was that it formed 
a combination to control the price of oil. Perhaps 
some of the farmers in the Dairymen’s League wil 
understand the nature and operation of anti-trus' 
iegislation a little better after they have had a per 
sonal experience with it. The cotton growers 0 
Texas, who have organized a league to maintain th: 
price of cotton at the reasonable figure of fifteen cent 
a pound, might also be taught a lesson if the authori 
ties at Washington and the rampant anti-trust Gov 
ernor of the State of Texas should turn on the ligh' 
in that direction. Wanted: A square deal. 
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HIS COUNTRY has had few clerical visitors from 
abroad more distinguished than the Right Rev. 
Arthur Foley Winning- 
ton-Ingram, Lord Bishop 
of London, whose mis- 
sion here was formally 
to present a Bible, from 
King Edward,to the his- 
historic old Bruton Par- 
ish church, at Williams- 
burg, Va. The bishop is 
the youngest member of 
the British House of 
Bishops, being only forty- 
nine years old, and his 
rise to his present posi- 
tion in the church was un- 
usually rapid. He is an 
able and eloquent man, 
but his most pronounced 
characteristic is his dem- 
ocratic and broadly hu- 
mane spirit. He is the 
very reverse of the 
starched and pompous 
prelate forever standing 
on his dignity and on for- 
mality. He has endeared 
himself to the masses by 
his kindliness and broth- 
erliness, which recog- 
nizes no distinction in class or condition. Before 

















\IGHT REV. A. F. WINNINGTON- 
INGRAM, 
rd Bishop of London, who played 
ennis on the White House grounds 
with the President 
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prospered, was appointed a magistrate, and married a 
woman of fortune. Subsequently he accepted a posi- 
tion under the Chinese government, and was not 
long in rising to be one of his country’s foremost 
citizens. 





a 


“THE AMIR of Afghanistan may be characterized as 

a progressive Eastern ruler, with reservations. 
Like his father, who was the first real monarch of all 
Afghanistan, he has encouraged the introduction of 
modern industrial processes, but as soon as the foreign 
instructors (Englishmen and sometimes Russians) have 
taught the natives their mechanical secrets, they are 
replaced by Afghans. The first works established 
after foreign models were those for the manufacture 
of war material, and now the Afghans have factories 
for making cannon, rifles, shells, cartridges, powder 
and shot, revolvers, swords, and lances. Of the in- 
dustries of peace the following are the most advanced : 
The manufacture of boots and shoes, soap and candles, 
paper, bricks, lumber, glass, and acids ; electroplating, 
mining, carpet-weaving, enameling, distilling, and book- 
binding. The Amir has a few small electric-light plants 
and some telephones. More than 100,000 men are regu- 
larly employed by the government in manufactures 
and road-making. Habibullah believes in railroads, 
but has laid down the principle that there shall be no 
railroad in Afghanistan until the country can support 
a standing army large enough to guard it against for- 
eign invasion. His recent visit to India may have had 
the effect of still further liberalizing his ideas. By the 
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ABOUT 


OT ONLY is Senator William B. Allison, of Iowa, 
the present dean of the Federal Senate, but he 
also holds the record 
since the beginning of 
the nation for length of 
service in that body. 
After an experience of 
eight years in the House 
of Representatives, Mr. 
Allison was in 1873 
elected to the Senate, 
and has been kept there 
by his admiring constit- 
uents ever since. He 
has thus been Senator 
for thirty-four years, a 
longer time than any 
other man in our history 
remained a member of 
the uppper house of 
Congress. His sixth 
term will expire March 
4th, 1909, and it is said 
that, although he will 
then, if alive, be eighty 
years old, he will seek 
and probably secure a WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 
re-election. The Sena- Unieed Ginten Bennter Guts Bowe. 
tor has another and less — W/o has refused more Cabinet offers 
ai than any other American. 

generally known distinc- . 
tion; he has refused 
offers of Cabinet portfolios from more Presidents 




















his promotion to the bishopric he had labored for 
years, and very successfully, among the poor of 
London, and to-day he meets his former humble 
parishioners with as much cordiality as ever. The 
bishop is of athletic build and has a great fond- 
ness for outdoor exercise. He availed himself 
while on our soil of several opportunities to play 
golf and tennis, and when in Washington he had a 
tennis match with President Roosevelt which 
many regarded as one of the most notable sporting 
events of the year. 
a 
ASHINGTON society was lately interested in 
a report that Miss Flora Wilson, daughter 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, has been studying 
for grand opera under Jean de Reszké in Paris, 
and expects to become a concert and opera singer. 
It is stated that Secretary Wilson does not favor 
the idea of his daughter’s going on the stage. 
Her voice is said to be of splendid quality. 
a 





NE of the best markswomen in Delaware is 





than any other American statesman. Presidents 
Garfield, Arthur, Harrison, and McKinley each in 
vain invited Mr. Allison to become a member of 
his official family. To all of these executives the 
Senator’s ability, wisdom, and integrity com- 
mended him as a safe and sane adviser. Thesame 
qualities have given him a high standing and 
great influence in the Senate and have created a 
devotion to him among the people of his State 
unprecedented in senatorial annals. 


HE FAMOUS Young Men’s Bible Class of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, has 
lost the able leader under whom it became so widely 
known. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., after a 
service of nearly eight years, has resigned the 
leadership, owing to increasing demands of busi- 
ness and to impaired health. He will, however, 
remain a member of the class, in which he has 
been so deeply interested, and which he has done 
so much to build up. 


a 








Mrs. Lea, wife of the Governor of that State. 
At the recent encampment of the Delaware militia 
she made nineteen out of a possible twenty-five 
points with a heavy service revolver. Few of the 
militia officers are able to do as well. The Gov- 
ernor was an admiring witness of Mrs. Lea’s skill. 
~ORMERLY well-known in the West as a prize- 
fighter, Kid Wedge now writes ‘‘ Rev:’’ before 
his name, and has been appointed pastor of a Presby- 
terian church at Barnston, Neb. In a published letter 
Mr. Wedge speaks a good word for prize-fighters, inti- 
mating that they are not the ‘“‘ human brutes ”’ that 
most ministers and reformers are in the habit of rep- 
resenting them to be. 
a 
AMERICANS generally hailed with satisfaction the 
reappointment of Wu Ting-Fang as Chinese min- 
ister to the United 
r —— States, to succeed Sir 
: Chentung Liang-Cheng, 
who has been recalled 
for other duty. During 
his first diplomatic 
term—ending in 1902 
Mr. Wu made himself 
very popular in this 
country. He was pic- 
turesque, unconven- 
tional, outspoken, and 
fond of making 
speeches. His not in- 
frequent violations of 
the strict etiquette of 
diplomacy _ caused 
amusement rather than 
resentment. His stay 
at our national capital 
did much to promote 
a : friendly feeling between 
NG-FANG 4 
FO seco. sere FO the United States and 
linister to the United States, China. A year or two 
Parker. ago there was a wide- 
spread movement in 
China to boycott American goods, and of this, it has 
been charged, Mr. Wu was the chief instigator. It 
Ws a question whether such action had not made him 
‘sona non grata with our government, but the latter 

















Cid not consider the matter a serious one. Mr. Wu has 
had an interesting career. Thirty years ago, a callow 
youth, he joined the British colony at Hong-Kong for 
the purpose of getting an education in the English 
S 


nools, and soon afterward acquired British citizen- 
p. He displayed great cleverness, mastered Eng- 
lish, which he now speaks fluently, and later went to 
Oxford University, England, to complete his studies. 
After leaving Oxford he practiced law at Hong-Kong, 
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HABIBULLAH KHAN, 


Amir of Afghanistan (at right), who is developing his country on the principle 
* Afghanistan for the Afghans,” in conversation with Lord Minto, Viceroy 
of India, during his recent tour of that country. 


new Anglo-Russian agreement it is specifically pro- 
vided that all of Russia’s dealings with Afghanistan 
shall be conducted through the government of India. 
OT MANY young women have had the honor of 
entertaining President Roosevelt on a horseback 
ride. Few of 
them could stay 
with him upon 
such a strenuous 
trip, Not so 
with Lucille 
Mulhall, of 
Mulhall, Okla., 
for she could 
ride a pony 
when three years 
old and a bucking 
bronco at eleven. 
She knows Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 
as an athlete 
who came to her 
father’s ranch, 
and they had a 
good time riding 
the _  worst-be- 
haved horses in 
that region. 
Miss’ Mubhall 
has been, with 
her brother and 
younger sister, 
the drawing-card MISS LUCILLE MULHALL, . 
in a high-class The world’s champion lariat-thrower, who 
vaudeville entertained President Roosevelt on a 
troupe, just be- horseback ride.—Schmidt. 
cause, she says, 
President Roosevelt suggested that she go on the stage 
and show the people of the East how girls are raised in 
the West. Tall and athletic, ruddy from outdoor life, 
Miss Mulhall, just nineteen, is the picture of health. 
Not only is she perfect in horse-riding, but she is also 
a crack shot with a revolver, being able to hit a nail 
on the head with a bullet. At San Antonio, Tex., she 
won the title of champion lariat thrower of the world 
over all men. For this feat she wears a gold medal. 
In 1903, in Denison, Tex., she roped and tied a steer 
in thirty seconds. She has since defended her title as 
the champion lariat thrower, and for this she wears 
another gold medal. 
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LTHOUGH his famous silver mine has yielded 
him $18,000,000, Pedro Alvarado, the “‘ Mexi- 
can Croesus,’’ has been so extravagant that he 
has run into debt, and has been constrained to 
lease his property for fifteen years to an Ameri- 
can syndicate. The members of the latter figure 
on taking out $4,000,000 a year, of which Alvarado 
is to have fifty-five per cent. Alvarado, who was 
formerly a poor peon, has thrown away hundreds of 
thousands of dollars foolishly, and has distributed 
$10,000,000 among the poor of the province of Chi- 
huahua.- The great mine was bought many years 
ago, when undeveloped, for $100, by Alvarado’s father, 
who was never able to get together enough money to 
work it, even in a small way. 
RITING OF the struggle against the fearful 
oppression of Russian bureaucracy, in his book, 
““The Red Reign,’’ 
which is published this 
month by the Century 
Company, Kellogg Dur- 
land says: ‘* The break- 
ing out of these forces— 
political, social, econom- 
ic—in one stupendous 
movement, constitutes 
one of the great revolu- 
tions of history.’’ Mr. 
Durland obtained his 
material for the book in 
the course of his jour- 
neyings_ throughout 
Russia as a correspond- 
ent of American papers. 
He attended the sessions 
of the first Duma, and 
talked with reactionary 
governors, desperate 
re olut on'sts, exiles, 
and typical peasants 
and factory workmen, 
his researches having 
drawn upon him so much 
suspicion that he was imprisoned on three occasions. 
One of the most interesting passages of the book is 
that in which he tells the story of Mile. Spiridonovo, 
the young woman who killed a brutal chief of secret 
police and suffered nameless tortures for her act. Mr. 
Durland was enabled to secure her pitiful history from 
her own lips. Three of the men concerned in her 
martyrdom have been assassinated, the last being M. 
Borodulin, superintendent of the political prison at 
Akatui, in which she was confined. The author is 
now lecturing in this country in aid of the campaign 
of the American Society of the Friends of Russian 
Freedom. 

















KELLOGG DURLAND, 
Who has written at first hand of the 
horrors of the Russian revolu- 
tion.— Mishkin 


























THE BEGINNING OF A GREAT SACRED EDIFICE, 
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Entomological 
Ancient History. 
A REMARKABLE 


piece of ento- 
mological history is 
vouched for by Pro- 
fessor C. H, Fernald, 
of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 
It concerns the fa- 
mous, or infamous, 
gypsy moth, which 
Massachusetts and 
other New England 
States, assisted by 
the United States 
government, are 
fighting, and it goes 
back to the Jurassic 
period of geology. 
The ancestors of the 
modern pests, it 
seems, were driven 
south by the en- 
croachment of gla- 
ciers. When their 
less remote ances- 
tors returned to their 
great - great - ete. - 
grandparents’  orig- 
inal hunting-grounds 
they found a sparse 
arctic flora on which 
to feed. Thestate of 
semi-starvation which 
they then entered, in 
accordance with a 
law well known to 
zodlogists, caused the 
female insects to as- 
sume a light tint and 
to fly in search of 
food. As the ice re- 
ceded northward 
and the present 
temperate regions of 
Europe grew warm- 
er, the females be- 
came well nourished 
and sluggish, and 
those whose light 
color made them con- 
spicuous against the 
dark tree-trunks on 
which they settled 
were destroyed, leav- 
ing only the darker 
individuals as the fe- 
male progenitors of 
the race. (Souvent 
femme varie, even 
among insects.) The 
males, having the 
habit of rapid flight, 
owing to their free- 
dom from household 
cares, have retained 
their original light 
complexions for all 
these ages. So now 
the reader knows why 
Mr. and Mrs. Gypsy 
Moth don’t match. 
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IVERING AN ADDRESS, IN THE PRESENCE OF A LARGE ASSEMBLAGE, 
THE $10,000,000 EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL OF SAINTS PETER AND PAUL, IN WASHINGTON, D. C Harris & Ewing 





INCLUDING MANY CHURCH DIGNITARIES, AT THE LAYING OF THE 

















MAGNIFICENT MONUMENT TO A MARTYRED PRESIDENT. 


REVERENT AND ATTENTIVE CROWD LISTENING TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (X) AS HE EULOGIZED THE LATE WILLIAM MC KINLEY AT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE SUPERB MAUSOLEUM, COSTING OVER HALF A MILLION DOLLARS, AT CANTON, 0., CONTAINING THE REMAINS OF 
THE DEPARTED STATESMAN AND HIS WIFE-—-PRESIDENT MC KINLEY’S STATUE NEAR ENTRANCE OF MAUSOLEUM. 


Cop sright, 1907, by Keystone View Co, 











CORNER-STONE OF 


Haven of Refuge 
for Sea-birds. 


N OVED by the fear 

that the useful 
and beautiful gulls 
and terns of the At 
lantic coast might be 
exterminated without 
protection, the Audu- 
bon Society las es- 
tablished on Matini- 
cus Island, the east- 
ernmost land of the 
State of Maine, a 
bird _ reservation, 
where they will be 
safe from the gunner 
and the pillaging of 
their nests. The isl 
and which is four hun- 
dred acres in extent, 
is a favorite breed 
ing - place of these 
sea- birds, whose nun 
bers have increased 
enormously since the 
Audubon Society put 
into ope ration its 
plan of protection. 
Up to 1884 thousands 
were bred on the 
shores of Long Isl- 
and, but their slaugh 
ter to provide decora 
tions for women’ 
headgear destroye 
all buta few colonies 
The best-known o 
the sea-birds along 
the middle Atlanti 
coast is the herring 
gull, which nests ir 
May from Main 
northward, and fre 
quents the coast to 
the southward fron 
October to April. 
Besides being a beau 
tiful feature of shor« 
and harbor life, thi 
bird is of great ec 
nomic value as 
scavenger ; so tha 
the action of the A 
dubon Society w 
have the hearty er 
dorsement of tl 
practically-m inde‘ 
Such bird preserv: 
seem to be necessar 
since the millin« 
give little indicat 
of abandoning feat 
ers for hat decor 
tions. 

. . 


REAT BEA 
SPRING 
WATER. ‘‘Its } 
rity has made 
famous.’’ 50c. Pp 
case. 
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A WHOLE CARGO OF FAIR SPINSTERS—SOME OF THE ONE THOUSAND YOUNG WOMEN FROM ABROAD WHO LATELY ARRIVED AT NEW YORK ON THE STEAMSHIP “ BALTIC,” 
SEEKING AMERICAN HUSBANDS Ellis I. Land, New Jersey 





























RETURNING TO THE WHITE HOUSI PRESIDENT AND MRS. ROOSEVELT AND THEIR SON QUENTIN, EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PHILADELPHIA—PARADE OF 15,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN 
ARRIVING AT OYSTER BAY STATION IN A GOVERNMENT WHITE STEAMER EN ROUTE FROM AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SOUTHERN MANUAL-TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 
SAGAMORE HILL TO WASHINGTON. The Priss Photo Company, New York IN THAT CITY A. W. Seeley, Penusylvania 























SUCCESSFUL BALLOON VOYAGE AT THE STATE FAIR IN ST. PAUL, MINN. STRANGE RAILROAD ACCIDENT AT UTICA, N. Y. WRECK CAUSED BY THE COLLISION OF THE NEW 
THE DIRIGIBLE AIR-SHIP COMING DOWN SAFELY INSIDE OF YORK CENTRAL FAST MAIL WITH CARS OF A FREIGHT TRAIN THAT “ BUCKLED ” 
THE RACE-TRACK.—Fred Hubold, Minnesota. ON A PARALLEL TRACK.— Oren Scott, New York. 


























Copyright, 1907, by I. Winterholter. SPECTACULAR OIL 1 


g IRE AT OAKLAND, CAL A 
(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) FAMOUS RACE-HORSE PHOTOGRAPHED WHEN AT FULL SPEED—PACER DAN PATCH GAS COMPANY'S GIGANTIC TANK DESTROYED 
GOING A FAST MILE AT THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR IN ST. PAUL. WITH A LOSS OF $10,000, 
H. Winterholter, Minnesota M. Stewart, California 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—CALIFORNIA WINS. 
A COLLECTION OF GOOD PICTURES, ILLUSTRATING CURIOUS AND INTERESTING EVENTS OF THE TIME, 
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The World’s First Great Corn Exposition 


I. 


N THE Coliseum in 
Chicago is being 
held the National 
Corn Exposition, 
the first of its kind 
on anything like 
this scale which 
the world has ever 
seen. It started 
on October 5th, 
will last till Octo- 
ber 19th, and is 
designed to im- 
prove the quality 
and to expand the 
quantity of the 
corn product of the 

United States—and the United States supplies four- 

fifths of the world’scorn. A great number of prizes and 

premiums are offered, amounting to tens of thousands of 
dollars, including four farms of one hundred and sixty 

acres each in the Texas Panhandle, which the donors, a 

land and investment oompany, say will be worth forty 

dollars an acre within five years. Special prizes are 
offered for the work of agricultural colleges through- 
out the country. Prizes in cash, too, are put up for 
the best articles on the various phases of corn culture. 
Every corn-growing State has many 

















By Charles M. Harvey 


Il. 

The projectors of Chicago’s corn exposition of 
1907 felt safe in assuming that their work would 
arouse national interest. Corn is America’s imperial 
crop. No other product of the soil closely approaches 
it in value. Taking the yield of 1906, here is how the 
principal United States crops stood in value on the 
farm and plantation at the end of the harvest of that 
year, as estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture : 
Corn, $1,100,000,000 ; cotton, fibre and seed combined, 
$640,000,000; hay, $600,000,000 ; wheat, $450,000,- 
000; oats, $300,000,000 ; potatoes, $150,000,000 ; 
barley, $65,000,000 ; tobacco, $55,000,000 ; beet sugar, 
$34,000,000—but beet sugar, cane sugar, molasses, 
and syrup had a combined value of about $75,000,000 ; 
flaxseed, $25,000,000; rice, $18,000,000 ; rye, $17,- 
000,000, and hops, $7,000,000. Thus corn brought 
in almost as much money to the American producers 
as cotton and hay, the crops which ranked next to it 
in the scale. 

The country’s aggregate farm products of all sorts 
had a farm value of $6,794,000,000 in 1906, which 
was a long lead over any previous year. It is esti- 
mated that the aggregate will pass the $7,000,000,000 
mark in 1907, although there has been a falling off in 
the yield of corn, cotton, wheat, and a few other 
crops, as compared with 1906. The higher prices 
will, in most of these articles, more than offset the de- 


via, Canada, Bulgaria, Portugal. Last year Austria- 
Hungary’s product was 133,000,000 bushels and Portu- 
gal’s was 16,000,000. Aside from the United States, 
Austria-Hungary has a long lead injcorn yield over the 
rest of the countries. 

The United States ranks second among the gold- 
producing countries of the world, South Africa holding 
the first place, but the United States’ annual corn 
product is eleven times more valuable than its gold 
output. Itis nine times more valuable than the United 
States’ product of gold and silver combined. The 
corn crop of the United States for 1907 would buy 
the world’s entire output of gold and silver for the 
year twice over, and still have $100,000,000 to spare. 


III. 


Corn has had a larger place in the shaping of events 
in the United States than is commonly supposed. When 
Columbus discovered America he also discovered maize. 
Seeing the Indians eating it he and his sailors tasted 
it and liked it. He carried some of it back with him 
to Spain, where his patrons, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
caused it to be planted, and from there it gradually 
extended to other countries in Europe, and ultimately 
it crossed over into Asia and Africa. The early white 
visitors to this continent found maize fields from the 
St. Lawrence and the great lakes down to Brazil and 
Chili, among nearly all the Indians who had settled 
habitations. It had a larger place 
in their dietary than either the wild 





exhibits at the exposition. Visitors 
are there from all over the country. 

In many ways the Chicago Na- 
tional Corn Exposition is proving to 
be a popular educator. A corn con- 
gress is being held in connection with 
it, in which some of the country’s 
most expert corn breeders and grow- 
ers discuss the best methods of im- 
proving the quality and increasing 
the production of corn, and likewise 
of opening new markets abroad for 
its sale. A feature of the exposition 
which attracts many sight-seers is 
the corn kitchen, in which demon- 
strations are given each day of the 
preparation of the various viands, 
dozens in number, in which corn is 
the basis. 

This will recall the work which 
was done by the corn kitchen, which 
was an interesting feature of the 
American department of the Paris 
World’s Fair of 1889, in which the 
first formal and intelligent attempt 
was made to bring corn to the at- 
tention of the poorer classes of 
Europe as a substitute for rye in 
bread-making. Charles J. Murphy, 
of Nebraska, conducted a corn ex- 
hibit in that exposition of eighteen 
years ago, in which bread, johnny- 








game of the forests or the fishes and 
fowls of the rivers and lakes. In 
their migrations and on their forays 
against other Indians and against 
the whites, dried corn, carried ir 
skin bags, was the red men’s chief 
reliance for food at the outset, sup- 
plemented, wherever possible, by the 
meat and fish which the woods and 
waterways offered. 

If there had been no corn the 
work of colonizing America would 
have been harder and slower. By 
dropping the seed in holes between 
the stumps of the trees the early 
white settlers created big corn-fields, 
which changed the face of the land- 
scape, obtained wholesome food for 
themselves and their farm animals, 
and were thus able to maintain them- 
selves and to push their conquests 
farther and farther into the interior. 
‘*The earth is so kind here,’’ said 
Douglas Jerrold, in speaking of Aus- 
tralia, ‘‘that just tickle her with a 
hoe and she laughs with a harvest.’’ 
In raising corn the early settlers of 
the United States found the earth 
still kinder. The cultivation of 
wheat, oats, rye, or any other food 
crop would, under the crude con- 
ditions in America at the outset, 








cake, pone, fritters, and other sorts 
of food were prepared from that 
cereal and sold at nominal figures, 
and much of it was given away 
free. Murphy also set up corn 
kitchens in Paris, London, Liverpool, Berlin, Vienna, 
and other European centres, the products of which 
were sold at cost. 

This missionary work had the effect of broadening 
our foreign market, but only momentarily. While 
our corn exports jumped from 70,000,000 bushels in 
1889, the year of the Paris exposition, to 103,000,000 
bushels in 1890, the short crop here in 1891 and the 
hard times in Europe in the next few years cut our 
corn shipments abroad to low figures, and the 100,- 
000,000 bushel mark was not crossed again in our corn 
exports till 1896. The 200,000,000 line was passed in 
1898 and 1900, but in recent years the exportation has 
been small except in 1906, when it was 120,000,000 
bushels. This has largely been due to the high prices 
in the United States and to the rapidly increasing de- 
mand here. Europe, however, is producing more corn 
than formerly, and in this way Promoter Murphy’s 
work has had some influence. 


SELECTING SEED-CORN (OF THE HILDRETH VARIETY) AT THE KANSAS 


EXPERIMENT STATION.— Orr. 


creased production. Corn in 1906, with a yield of 
2,927,000,000 bushels, was far ahead of the highest 
previous record. The estimate is that the crop of 
1907 will be about 2,540,000,000 bushels. 

A corn exposition was not only certain to attract 
national interest, but Chicago was the proper place to 
hold it. That city is the United States’ greatest 
primary distributing point. While the world’s aggre- 
gate corn yield has averaged about 3, 100,000,000 bush- 
els in the past two or three years, the United States 
has furnished four-fifths of it. The centre of the 
corn production of the United States is in Illinois. 
The States of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, and Nebraska produce more than half of the 
corn crop of the entire world. 

Here is the order in which the various countries of 
the world, outside of the United States, stand in corn 
production: Austria- Hungary, Argentina, Mexico, 
Italy, Roumania, Russia, Egypt, France, Spain, Ser- 


have been far more difficult, and the 
westward march of empire would 
have taken a longer time to com 
plete. 

No other product of the soil transforms itself into 
so many shapes as corn. It forms breakfast foods of 
many aspects and names, and is the basis of starch, 
glucose, alcohol, whiskey, and perfumes of various 
sorts. Fed to hogs and cattle it figures largely in the 
meat supply. Its leaves and stalks make a valuable 
fodder for farm animals, its husks make fine mattresses, 
and the outer portion of its stalks, ground into pulp, 
produces strong writing paper, Except rice, no other 
product feeds so many human beings as corn, and the 
deepening of the Illinois and Mississippi rivers and the 
completion of the Panama Canal, will bring the rice- 
eating countries of Asia so near the corn-fields of the 
Mississippi valley that corn will make greater con- 
quests in the future than it has in the past. 
























































PROF. P. G. HOLDEN, 


One of the exposition’s vice- 
presidents. 


CURT. M. TREAT, 


The Corn Exposition’s 
secretary. 











HARRY A. WHEELER, EDWIN 8. CONWAY, 


The Corn Exposition’s President of the National Corn 
treasurer Exposition. 








CHARLES A. STEVENS, 


A member of the exposition’ 
executive board. 


CLARENCE A. SHAMEL, 


Vice-president and general 
manager. 
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Ms WHO IS THE BEST AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ? 
B - — 
} So much interest has been taken in the LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
rte prize competitions for amateur photographers that we have decided to 
the adi to them a novel feature. In our issue of January 2d, 1908, we 
ind { shall award prizes to those amateur photographers who shall have been 
led 


adjudged by vote of our readers to have contributed the best photo- 
graphs to the various amateur competitians of 1907 in LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. The amateur photographer receiving the highest num- 
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ber of votes will be awarded a prize of $20; the one who has the second 
highest vote will receive $10; and the third in the order of popular- 
ity will receive $5. If any two or more photographers shall receive 
an equal number of votes, the prize for which they are tied shall be 


Tt. 
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equally divided. The voters must give the name of the photographer, 
ine the title of the photograph and the date of the issue in which it 
el 
up 
the 
and 


appeared. The prize-winning photographs will be reproduced in 
the issue of January 2d, together with those whose vote entitles them 
to honorable mention. All votes in this competition, to insure their 
being counted, must have been received at this office before December 
15th, 1907. 

the This voting contest is open freely to all who may desire to enter 
yuld 
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arly VOTING CONTEST EDITOR, 
lds. LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
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for PETS.—P. H. Van Son, Louisiana. LE CAP IN QUEBEC, CAN.—Mrs. J. Bernard, Long Island. 
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it, without charge or consideration of any kind. Prospective voters 
need not be subscribers for LESLIE’S WEEKLY in order to be 
entitled to vote for those they deem entitled to the prizes offered. 
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ther BOATING IN TENNESSEE—-HAPPY PARTY ROWING ON THE BEAUTIFUL (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) THE FAMOUS ERIE BRIDGE OVER THE GENESEE RIVER, CROSSING THE DEEP 
the LAKE AT EAST END PARK, IN THE CITY OF MEMPHIS. GORGE ABOVE THE UPPER FALL AT PORTAGE, N. Y.—PUBLIC OFFICIALS ON TOUR 

| the Elmer E. Houk, Tennessee. OF INSPECTION.—J. E. Putnam, New York. 












































A YOUNG HUNTER AND HIS “ BAG” OF SQUIRRELS. (SECOND PRIZE, $3.) WATERMELON FEAST ON A LAWN IN GEORGIA. 
EZ. J. and H. D, Lee, Pennsylvania. E. A. Speer, Georgia. 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
INDIA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, GEORGIA THE SECOND, AND NEW YORK THE THIRD. 
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Leading Bankers of the Country at Atlantic City 


Handlers of Eighteen Billion Dollars at Play. 


By Gilson Willets, special correspondent of Leslie's 


ATLANTIC CiTy, September 28th, 1907. 
F G. S. WHITSON, vice-president of the National 

City Bank, of New York, the largest business bank 
n the country, had not become a power as a banker he 
would have become famous as a second Mark Twain 
That he possesses a genius for saying humorous things 
on solemn occasions he proved to all listeners at the 
thirty-third annual convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, held at this place September 23d to 
28th. When Mr. Whitson fired off his fire works of 
fun he was president of the association, the most pow- 
erful body of bankers in the world. Mr. Whitson ce 
cupied the leading chair in the procession of one 
thousand rolling-chairs that lined the boardwalk for 
two miles on the afternoon of the 24th. That “ rolling- 
chair parade ’’ really opened the convention. As Mr. 
Whitson came to the “starting post ’’ he said : 

** Well, I see all the boys on hand for the roll up 
and down in the sunshine. Take a good look now at 
the men wht handle the people’s money—for it’s the 
only time you'll see so many of the boys together. 
They’re like school-boys. Not one of them will at- 
tend the meetings unless he’s down for a speech.”’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ said Mr. James R. Branch, who 
has been for eleven years the busy and wonderfully 
capable secretary of the association of which he him- 
self is the father. ‘‘The boys prefer,’’ said this 
$12,000-a-year secretary of the association, ‘to keep 
out in the open and enjoy the side-shows of this bully 
resort that is one of the best of convention cities.’’ 

‘Right !’’ echoed the Chesterfieldian assistant 
secretary, Mr. William Fitzwilson, who knows the 
majority of the eighty thousand bankers of the coun- 
try personally. ‘‘I have this day given out badges 
and flags and programmes,’’ he said, ** to delegates 
representing about eleven billions of capital and de- 
posits and a total of eighteen billions of resources. 
But no currency-reform meetings for them. They like 
better the cry: “Come onin! The water’s fine!’ ”’ 

** Right !’’ now upspoke the délegate from the Blue 
Grass region, Mr. J. D. Powers, vice-president of the 
Third National Bank, of Louisville, and first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Association. ‘‘I 
should imagine that we have delegates here from 
about every one of the seventeen thousand banks 
and trust companies of the country. But they are 
here for a holiday, not for the hard labor of think- 
ing up currency reforms.’’ Later Mr. Powers was 
elected president of the association ‘for 1908. 

‘Right !’’ interjected Mr. George M. Reynolds, 
the chairman of the executive council of the associa- 
tion and president of the influential Continental Na- 
tional Bank, of Chicago. ‘The boys are here to get 
acquainted ; that’s so,’’ he said, *‘but you won’t get 
them to meetings unless you serve ice-cream three 
times a day.’’ And next day Mr. Reynolds was elect- 
ed to be vice-president of the association. 

Two thousand or more delegates were here, yet the 
convention hall on the ‘‘ million-dollar pier ’’ contained 
only a seattering of those delegates when the roll was 
called. They preferred the roller-chairs, and the 
ciam-bakes, and the cake-walks, and the yachting 
trips, and the banquets and balls, and the hundred and 
one other attractions specially arranged for their 
amusement. Meantime President Whitson got off 
Mark Twainian remarks somewhat as follows : 

“The great thing about these annual gatherings of 
ours is that it makes New York bankers lose a little of 
their provincialism. You see, we’ve got delegates 
here from every kind of bank in this country—from 
the cross-roads bank in the South, that lends twenty- 
five dollars to the negro cotton-picker who happens to 
own a mule, to the Wall Street institution that under- 
writes a twenty-five-million-dollar enterprise without 
adding a single gray hair to the head of the officers of 
that institution. Now, your real provincialism is to 
be found in the Wall Street banker-—not in the cross- 
roads money-lender. The Wall Streeter thinks he’s 
the whole show. Well, at our conventions he shakes 
hands with the cross-roads banker, and actually learns 
that he, the Wall Streeter, represents only about a 
square mile of the national soil, while the bankers 
cheek-by-jowl with him represent all the remaining 
millions of square miles. So he says to himself: 
“Guess I’m only a dot on the rnap of these United States 
of America, after all.’ And the more he dwells on that 
thought, and the more he sees of the delegates from 
Nevada, and Kansas, and Texas, and Oregon, and from 
all the other forty odd States, the more irksome be- 
come the provincial ideas that he carries with him— 
and at last he sheds his provincialism entirely.’’ ‘ 

On the boardwalk at any time of the six days the 
bankers remained at Atlantic City you couldn't point 
your walking-stick in any direction without finding it 
aimed directly at a banker or his wife or daughter or 
sweetheart. Ina stroll before breakfast I met nine 
or ten of the men representing billions. FirstI saw 
Mr. A. A. Crane, treasurer of the association and vice- 
president of the National Bank of Commerce, of Minne- 
apolis. Then along came Bill Jones. Don’t know 
Bill Jones? Well, perhaps you know him by his high- 
falutin’ name—-William O. Jones. He is the assistant 
cashier of the National Park Bank, of New York, and 
he headed the New York delegation of bankers. Then 
came Cecil Brown, president of the First National 
Bank of Honolulu, the sole representative from Hawaii. 


> 


You should have seen and heard the reception given 
him when he entered the convention hall, took a front 
seat, and there raised his little Hawaiian flag. 

Yes: from Maine to Hawaii they were there, and 
from Toronto to the City of Mexico And among all 
these one of the most popular was William Witham, 
the head of 104 banks in Georgia If you want to 
know anything about finance in the South just ask Mr. 
Witham. His chain of banks down there is the biggest 
thing in the financial line south of Mason and Dixon’s 




















CHARLES B. PIKE, 
President of the Hamilton National Bank, of Chica 


line. When President Whitson announced that the sur- 
plus of the association’s money was invested in the 
bonds of the C., B and Q. and of Atchison it was de- 
lightful to see Witham applaud. 

The name most on the tongues of the bankers was 
that of James Stillman, president of the National City, 
of New York. Stillman was not present, yet his fellow- 
bankers simply couldn’t help bringing him into their 
shop talk, thus: “*Stillman’s a man we never can 
quite understand. He’s the silentest man in Wall 
Street. He’s neither speculator nor promoter, but 
just a banker. And he detests gambling in any form. 
Never looks at the stock-ticker. Yet his bank is 

















CHARLES G. DAWES, 
President of the Central Trust Company of IIlinois, of Chicago. 


the Standard Oil bank, and the institution he himself 
has done so much to build up handles over $140,000,000 
of deposits. Simple life? I should say so! Rides a 
bicycle to -this day; an old-fashioned amusement. 
Loves the opera and art in all forms. -. And he it was 
who paid the government’s $20,000,000 for the Phil- 
ippine Islands. He’s probably the most all-around 
successful bank president the country has produced.”’ 

When I “‘ sat in’’ with the savings-bank men I heard 
anew tune. It was asong relating to William H. S. 
Wood, president of the Bowery Savings Bank. “‘Why,’’ 





No. 2 
W eekly 


they said, *‘ we’ve got an even greater banker in our 
branch—a man greater than two Stillmans Just see 
what Wood has done for the Bowery Savings Bank. 
He has made it the greatest bank for savings on the 
face of the earth The Bowery has deposits of overa 
hundred millions. And Wood’s shrewdness is responsi- 
ble for it all. He is probably the most careful banker 
in the country and nearer to hi aepositors than any 
other man.’’ 

One new thing proposed at the bankers’ meetings 
The bank clerks 
in the country will be pleased to know that the new 
thing may go through before the time of next con- 
vention. The new plan is to admit the Bank Clerks’ 
Association as part of the Bankers’ Association and 
give all the tellers and clerks a chance to attend the 
conventions and have a voice in the business. 

** And why not ?’’ said a cashier of a big New York 
bank, while we sat with cashiers of other banks 
throughout the country. ‘‘The paying-teller is, in 
fact, almost as important a man in any bank as the 
cashier. He can break a bank quicker than any other 
one man on the premises. By dint of faultless mem- 
ory he ‘holds his cage.’ In the five hours of banking, 
the paying-teller cashes perhaps thousands of checks. 
At a single glance he must know whether the signa- 
ture on acheck is genuine. The teller is also a care- 
ful student of the human face. If he does not know 
the faces of his customers as well as the faces of 
their checks, he may some day cripple, if not break, a 
bank. In the great banks in the large cities the 
paying-tellers sometimes have as much as five or six 
millions in their direct charge. That there are won- 
drously few betrayals of trust speaks volumes for the 
high average of honesty among the hundred thousand 
or more bank clerks of the country.”’ 

For an hour or more the bankers in meeting dis- 
cussed the important subject of advertising. The 
biggest hit in the way of remarks concerning pub- 
licity through daily and weekly papers was made by 
Benjamin Cohen, an official of a bank in Portland, Ore. 
** Advertising,’’ he said, “is one of the best business 
getters for banks and trust companies.’’ Dozens of 
representative delegates jumped to the floor to second 
Mr. Cohen’s remark. When Mr. Cohen sat down 
Mr. Frederick Phillips, of the Lincoln Trust Company, 
of New York, rose and, said: ‘‘ Advertising is as 
necessary to a successful banking business as electric 
lights. And I especially advocate truthfulness in writ- 
ing ads. and the use of enough space to insure attract- 
ing the attention of the public. Fight the fake banks, 
teach the people that a trust company is not a “*trust,’’ 
and then advertise—and we bankers will retain the 
faith of the nation in reputable financial institutions.’’ 

One morning I joined a group of bankers who were 
watching the work of the ‘‘sand sculptor’’—the 
artist who makes really clever sculptured works in the 
sand. One of the sculptor’s groups showed burglars 
at work on a bank safe. Said one of the bankers: 
“People who use our vaults have no fear of such 
burglars. The bankers here represent an important 
adjunct of banking, namely, the safe-deposit business. 
What may be in the various safe-deposit vaults and 
boxes connected with his bank the banker knows not. 
Yet for the safe keeping of the contents of those 
vaults he has devised a system that involves eternal 
vigilance and all sorts of safety contrivances. 

*“ For instance, entrance to the vaults is usually by 
mammoth doors of steel equipped with marvelous locks 
and bolts of extraordinary complexity, which are opened 
only with a difficult combination or by a twin key, half 
of which the president or cashier always carries. 
The part of the floor directly in front of the steel 
door is arranged to rise up by hydraulic power, thus 
effectually preventing the opening of the door. More- 
over, over the door there is, in many cases, a pipe 
capable of belching boiling water on any intruder the 
instant he touches the electric combination that con- 
trols the apparatus. There are also electric-alarm 
currents leading to police-stations, so arranged that 
the alarm will be sounded the moment a drij] comes in 
contact with any one of the wires. Above all, many 
safe-deposit vaults are protected by a device by which 
all the air within is exhausted. In some safe-deposit 
vaults in New York there are as many as 15,000 separate 
compartment for the holding of valuables. 


=... ita situs” 


The Coming of the Stork 


SUGGESTS CUTICURA SOAP. FOR BABY’S FIRST BATH 
AND SUBSEQUENT BATHS. 


had special reference to bank cler 


Because of its delicate, emollient, sanative, anti- 
septic properties derived from Cuticura Ointment, 
united with the purest of saponaceous ingredients and 
most refreshing of flower odors, Cuticura Soap is all 
that the fondest of fond mothers desires for cleansing, 
preserving, and purifying the skin, scalp, hair, and 
hands of infants and children. Guaranteed absolutely 
pure under the United States Food and Drugs Act, 
and may be used from the hour of birth. Sold through- 
out the civilized world. 












HE RETURN of President toosevelt from his 
immer vacation at Oyster Bay to Washington 
ked the end, also, of the summer labors of the staff 
newspaper correspondents who are detailed to 
er’’ the President from the moment he reaches 
nore Hill each year 
he returns to his official 
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lLlow the President Was Watched 


By Charles G. Hambidge 


as, for instance, the fact, which was not known gen- 
erally until this year, that the President, while riding 
last summer along a country road, was thrown by his 
horse and received a severe shaking up. Sometimes 
a ‘‘beat’’ by a representative of a foreign paper 
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at Oyster Bay 


One of the regular reporters was an expert teleg- 
rapher himself, and, while pretending to write a story 
of his own, he read all the London man’s stuff as the 
operator ticked it off. Several times a day all the 
men drop in upon Mr. Loeb, and at least once a day 
they drive out to Sagamore 
Hill and talk with anybody 





Ever since the Pres- 
nt has been spending his 
mers at the little Long 
ind town the assignment 
been unique in the history 
newspaper work. Nearly 
ry New York paper and the 
» press associations have 
n stationed there all sum- 
r, year after year, and 
turally they form a consid- 
ible portion of the life of 
town. This vear’s vaca- 
mn was the longest that Mr. 
evelt has taken since he 
came President. He went 
Oyster Bay late in June, 
d returned on September 
th, cutting his stay five days 
yrter than he had intended. 
Probably no other town or 

llage in the world has had 
much written about it as 
Oyster Bay during the 
ist six orseven years. When 
reporters run short of 
esidential news they fall 
ick upon the inhabitants of 








they can find. Oftentimes a 
story breaks loose late at 
night, and there is a wild scur- 
ry to get it before the papers 
go to press. 

Although no less _ experi- 
enced a traveler than Secre- 
tary Taft has characterized 
Oyster Bay as ‘‘one of the 
hottest places in the United 
States,’’ the assignment is 
eagerly snapped up, for it is 
far pleasanter there than in 
the hot city during the dog- 
days. For recreation the men 
have swimming and boating at 
odd moments between trains. 
Sometimes they organize a 
baseball team and play the 
secret-service men, or a show 
comes to town, or a drummer 
with an o’erweening desire for 
a poker game happens along. 
Since the assignment became 
a settled institution, however, 
the men take down their fam- 
ilies, if they have any, and live 
as soberly as the most re- 
spected elder in the commu- 








e town, and every “’ charac- 
r’’ has been exploited many 
times over in the public prints. ree 
herefore, it is not to be won- Tribune ; ( 
lered at if the staid, unro- 
intic villagers welcome each 
ear the departure of the scribes. 
The system of news-getting at the summer capital 
is changed during the past few years. Each year 
the work gets harder and harder, as the President has 
changed his attitude largely toward the representatives 
of the press. Time was when 
he took them into his confi- 


ht—James ( ooper the 


THE NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS AT OYSTER BAY.—Seymour. 


, 
iarles G. Hambidge, the / 


the raid; Vincent S. Cooke, the World 


who has obtained an interview with the President is 
nipped in the bud. Such was the case of the corre- 
spondent of a London paper this summer who had had 
a talk with the President on important matters and 
filed a long story with the village telegraph operator. 


in; Robert O. Bailey, the Associated Press ; Robert H. Hazard, 
ning Sun; Loren Palmer, the Morning Sup Albert 


nity. Oyster Bay has many 
ey ae eee pretty girls, and already two 
L. Cheney, of the appreciative corre- 

spondents, Robert H. Hazard, 

of the Tribune and the Pub- 
lishers’ Press, and Loren Palmer, of the Morning Sun, 
have married village beauties. 

While there is always plenty of work, next year 
promises to be a particularly interesting one from a 
news standpoint at the summer capital. On the eve 
of a presidential election visit- 
ors will naturally be more 





dence, invited them to his 
house, and spun stories with 
them by the hour. Now he rare- 
ly sees them. The executive 
force also was more or less 
ipproachable in the past, but 
this year, acting evidently up- 
on instructions from the Pres- 
ident, every subordinate, from 
ecretary Loeb down, emu- 
ates with marked success the 
vell-known  secretiveness of 
the shell-fish that gives the 
town the first half of its name. 
lhe President has never ex- 
ained why he has done this. 
He has never complained of 
iny breach of confidence im- 
sed upon the news-gather- 
rs, and for the lack of a bet- 
r scapegoat the reporters 











- numerous, and the President 
will be even more in the pub- 
lic eye than he has been this 
season. 

e = 


Cement from 
Volcanic Ashes. 
JAPAN SSE enterprise is 
utilizing volcanic ashes in 
the manufacture of cemer:t. 
A company has been operating 
at Uchiage for nearly a year 
and paid a dividend of nine 
per cent. for the first six 
months. The cement is used 
by the Sasebo naval yard and 
two dock-yards, besides being 
exported to Korea, Formosa, 
ard China. An extension of 
facilities is planned, which 
will make possible an annual 








ive put all the blame upon 
ecretary Loeb. A visit to 
vhere, next to the _ head- 

quarters at the Octagon Hotel, the 
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output of 700,000 bales, the 


e little telegraph office, RUINS OF A PLASTER-MILL AND DWELLINGS IN WEST STREET, NEW YORK CITY, DESTROYED BY A BOILER EXPLOSION. form, it appears, in which the 


Japanese pack cement. 
e a 





bunch’’ mostly congregates, will con- 
y to the inquirer just what the re- 
porters, individually and collectively, 
ink of the secretary. In cartoon and 
erse he is lampooned all over the 
walls. One day, however, the secre- 
tary got his revenge. He had some 
e put up the following limerick : 
here was a Secretary named Loeb, 
Who had all the patience of Job, 
For he was pestered each day by the World, 
The Times, the Sun, and the Herald, 
he Tribune, the Mail, and the Globe. 


[Thanks to the strenuous life the 
esident leads, there is always some- 
ing doing—or, rather, there is always 
nething expected to be doing—and 
e life is not monotonous. The place 
good for at least two or three stories 
veek, and if the men can keep this 
erage up, the city editors will not 
imble. The President’s annual pic- 
Ss, When he camps out all night in 
ne isolated spot on the shore of the 
ind; his numerous trips on horse- 
‘k around the surrounding country ; 
v he works on his farm; the many 
itors who arrive all summer long, 
1 the cranks that the secret-service 
n have to deal with, are all prolific 
irces of news and serve to keep the 


is 


7 aS 
’ eaten, ee 
Nein 








Topics and Pictures 
Fifty Years Ago. 


HILADELPHIA was justly proud of 
the splendid opera-house, built by 
subscription, which was finished and 
thrown open to the public in January, 
1857. The corner-stone laying was at- 
tended by President Franklin Pierce, 
Governor James Pollock, of Pennsy]- 
vania, and Robert T. Conrad, mayor of 
Philadelphia. The building was at the 
corner of Locust and Bond streets ; its 
seating capacity was 2,900, and it had 
standing room for about six hundred 
more. The illustration which we repro- 
duce was made on the occasion of the 
appearance of the Ronzani ballet troupe, 
then famous throughout the country. 
An accident which attracted much 
attention in New York City was the col- 
lapse of the building occupied by J. B. 
King’s plaster works, in West. Street, 
on September 30th. It was caused by 
the explosion of a boiler. Only one 
person was killed, but the force of the 
explosion was so great that the entire 
building, of three stories, and two ad- 
jacent houses were thrown down. 
The view of the scene which we re- 
produce is in sharp contrast with the 








men constantly on the jump. Not 


but sometimes a good story gets away, 
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present appearance of the same local- 


‘ - . a r . 
ich escapes their ceaseless vigilance, AUDITORIUM OF THE PHILADELPHIA OPERA-HOUSE AS SEEN FROM THE STAGE. ity—at the foot of West Thirteenth 


Street—with its big brick warehouses. 
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A FACTORY WHERE CLOTH IS WOVEN AND BASKETS ARE MADE, NATIVE CHILDREN GETTING A BATH AT A POOL OF WATER, 





























CURIOUS AND PRIMITIVE BOATS WHICH NAVIGATE THE PHILIPPINE STREAMS. ENTIRE FAMILY BATHING IN A RIVER. 























PHILIPPINE SHOE-STORE WITH ITS ODD ARRAY OF STOCK. 























RICE STORE, WITH MOUNDS OF THE CEREAL IN BASKETS. HOW THE WOMEN OF THE PHILIPPINES CARRY BURDENS. 


LIFE AND INDUSTRY IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


PECULIAR MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS, CURIOUS RIVER-CRAFT, AND THE NATIVES’ 
FONDNESS FOR THE WATER.—Pholographs by Leo LE. Barthelmess. 
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THEIR SKILL. 

















A CLOSE AND STRENUOUS WRESTLING-MATCH. 
MANLY SPORTS ON BOARD AN AMERICAN WAR-SHIP. 


VIGOROUS EXCHANGES WITH THE GLOVES, SWORDS CROSSED IN EXPERT STYLE, AND WRESTLERS STRIVING FOR VICTORY. 
Photographs copyrighted by Enrique Muller. 
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What Notable Men Are Talking About 


INVESTORS FEAR AGITATION, 


! A \ HE } 


BY ' 
‘THE attitude of people in the West who have money 

is certainly one of apprehension. They are in- 
clined to hold on to 
their money, as a re- 
sult of the fears which 
they entertain. There 
has been agitation, and 
it has led to apprehen- 
sion. People naturally 
hang on to what they 
have when they feel 
uncertain what will be- 
come of it if they 
part with it. I will 
give you an illustra- 
tion. Last year there 
was what amounted to 
acar panic because the 





railroads were afraid 
that if they let their 
cars go out of their 











hands they could not 
get back an equal num- 
ber of cars. That led 
to the holding back of 
freight cars, and there 
was more inconven- 
ience than would have occurred had it not been for 
this car panic. That is just what is happening now 
with money. 





EDWARD H. HARRIMAN, 


The best-known railr 
in the w ria 


ad president 


A CLERGYMAN’S DEFENSE OF MR. ROCKEFELLER 
BY THE RKV.I kK i or \ I H H, 
NEW 
There is nothing in recent developments, so far as 
I have been able to discover, that throws any discredit 
on Mr. Rockefeller either as a man or as a Christian. 
It is inevitable in the management of such an enormous 
business enterprise that some of those who come into 
competition with it should feel that they have not been 
fairly treated. ‘And such persons are always certain 
to blame Mr. Rockefeller, when often circumstances 
beyond the control of any individual have been the 
real cause of the situation of which they complain. 
Now, it must be remembered that our ideas of the 
proper business methods, our commercial standards, 
vary with the passage of time, just as our ethical and 
religious ideas undergo changes. President Roosevelt 
and other men like him in public and business life have 
rendered impossible to-day the standards of truth and 
honesty which were accepted twenty-five, or even ten, 
years ago. Rebating has not always been considered 
the heinous offense it is to-day thought to be. I have 
looked very carefully into the transactions that re- 
sulted in the imposition of the great fine at Chicago, 
and I do not believe that any jury of honest business 
men who are familiar with the facts as they were pre- 
sented would hold the Standard Oil Company guilty of 
the charges against it. I know that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
business ideals are of the highest, and that he would 
not knowingly commit or allow the commission of any 
wrongful act for his personal ends or those of his 
friends. 
TWO KINDS OF PUBLIC ENEMIES. 


BY PRESIDFNT DARWIN I KINGSLEY + THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


)MPANY 


A dishonest trustee should be treated as a criminal. 
A deliberate looter of a railroad ought to be inthe 
penitentiary. The man who makes a great industrial 
combination, and by means of doctored statements un- 
loads watered stock on a poorly-informed public, put- 
ting the proceeds in his own pocket, is a modern type 
of highwayman, and ought to be treated as such. 
But when conditions like these are shown to exist and 
it is shown with equal clearness, even in a period of 
great public excitement, that they are superficial and 
fugitive, when it appears that the great body of busi- 
ness to which thev are related is sound, useful, and 
honestly conducted, what shall we say of the political 
leader who in the name of reform uses the situation to 
fashion a cunning plea to all the baser passions of the 
human heart? What offense has he committed? 
What shall we say of the organ of public opinion 
which deliberately misstates facts, garbles testimony, 
destroys reputations, and cultivates suspicion and hate 
which always lie near to the surface of human feeling 
and deliberately brings on a social tempest, in order 
to sellits wares? What shall we say of a great maga- 
zine, which, professing to put before the world a dis- 
passionate review of life-insurance and life-insurance 
companies, refuses to see responsible life-insurance 
men, apparently from fear that the truth in possession 
might deprive its article of certain sensational features ? 


NO SLIPSHOD METHODS IN GOVERNMENT. 


BY GOVERNOR HUGHES, OF NEW YORK. 


We have learned that nothing can be accomplishea 
in a haphazard way. We have learned in industrial 
pursuits that we must have skillful or technical train- 
ing, so that a man will know what is worth while. 
We must also learn that the business of government 
is not to be conducted in a haphazard way ; that men 
are not to be put in office simply for the purpose of 
drawing their salaries or being agreeable to their 
friends so that they can grant a special favor and 
then put up a bluff at the next election. We are to 
learn that the business of government and the busi- 


ness of States demands the best service that the 
State can procure, in order that the work shall be 
well and faithfully done, just as well and faithfully 
done as it is done in the bank or in a factory or upon 
the farm, and that the most careful attention must be 
given to little things, the little things of life which 


spell perfection when they are done in a proper 
manner. 
OUR CRYING NEED OF FOREIGN LABOR. 
Ls ! NE t } I ‘ N 
I do not believe it true that undesirable immi- 


grants come wholly from any one country. We do 
not want people from other countries who are crim- 
inals. Neither do we want people who because of 
political beliefs want to let as much blood as they can, 
and we do not want people who are shiftless or dis- 
eased and who have no ambition to become good 
citizens. But these classes do not come from any par- 
ticular society, and it is because we must have labor 
that we are compelled to put up with a certain per 
cent. of bad timber. Industrial prosperity in this 
country is directly reflected in Europe. An immense 
amount of labor is needed in the United States. 
We’ve got to have labor, and we must take Italian 
labor. We cannot very well exclude all the Huncha- 
kists and Black Hand people that come in with the 
labor. Every Italian is not a Black Hand, any more 
than every Armenian is a Hunchakist, but we must 
have laws that will exclude such persons from the 
United States. Italians, Sicilians and all others who 
are honest, who want to own homes of their own and 
till the soil, give their children that which they had 
not—an education—and who wish to become good cit- 
izens, should be given every opportunity to come into 
the country, no matter what their race may be. 


GOOD ADVICE 


BY BOOKER 


FOR THE NEGRO. 


WASHINGTON, EMINENT NEGRO EDUCATO 


We must not be content to be tolerated in commu- 
nities, but we must make ourselves needed, and we 
can only do this by put- 
ting as much brain and 
skill and conscience 
into every line of em- 
ployment as the mem- 
bers of any other race. 
This is one lesson that 
the leaders among our 
people should constant- 
ly make prominent. I 
sonfetimes fear that 
we yield to the tempta- 
tion of parading and 
advertising our diffi- 
culties too much be- 
fore the public. I 
sometimes fear that we 
are prone to advertise 
our disadvantages 
rather than our ad- 
vantages. I do not 
overlook or minimize 
the fact that we are 
often surrounded with 
difficulty ; that wrong 
and injustice are often heaped upon us, but at the 
same time we would get upon our feet sooner by keep- 
ing to the forefront our success rather than our fail- 
ure. After all, there is something in human nature 
that honors success whether that success be attained 
by a black man or a white man. We should not be- 
come imbued with the idea that the negro is losing his 
friends in America. We have friends in the white 
race, both in the North and in the South. In every 
Southern State there can be found white men who are 
just as much interested in the progress of the negro 
race as can be found outside of the South. 

















BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
Principal of Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute. 
Rockwood. 





New Jersey—The Garden State 





ea rwaen the ocean, darkly-blue, 
And Pennsylvania’s mines, 

New Jersey tends her fields of corn, 
Her fruit-trees, and her vines. 

She wears a garden-hat and gloves, 
Her sceptre is a hoe, 

She watches in the sun and rain 
Her vegetables grow. 


HOUGH other States may often find 
Their wells of oil are dry, 
New Jersey never fails each spring 
Our tables to supply. 
While timber-lands may fall a prey 
To tempest or to flame, 
New Jersey’s early radishes 
Are always just the same. 


"HEN hail unto her cauliflower, 
Her lettuce, crisp and sweet, 
Her cabbage and her celery, 
And onions hard to beat. 
The rest may claim the meed of praise 
For exports rich and great, 
But when we go to market, lo! 
We bless the Garden State. 


MINNA IRVING. 











AGAINST TILE NEW FEDERALISM, 


1! 11RE y K 


A WARNING 


4 


The States and the people undertook by the Con- 
stitution to fix the boundaries of each of the great de- 
partments of govern- 
ment, beyond which 
neither could pass. 
Upon the executive no 
legislative or judicial 
power was conferred, 
but he was charged to 





**take care that the 
laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted ’’ and to “' pro- 
tect and defend the 
Constitution of the 
United States.’’ By 
what process of rea- 


soning the executive 
has reached the conclu- 
sion that for the vari- 
ous departments of the 
Federal government to 
seize power not grant- 
ed by the States and 
the people is *‘to pro- 
tect and defend the 
Constitution’’ I know 
not. With equal frank- 
ness those of us who have widely different views, who 
love the Constitution and revere not alone the memory 
but the wisdom of its framers, who believe that the 
powers were wisely distributed between the States 
and the Federal government, and deem that all past 
history proves it—should speak. Many of the people 
have not found time to study the history and the gene- 
sis of the Constitution. If, then, there were no im- 
mediate danger of an effective seizure of powers we 
should, to protect the future, meet the assault of the 
new Federalists with an equal vigor. They are stead- 
ily at work teaching and preaching the doctrines of 
their sect. So those opposed to their views should 
sacrifice any party feeling and interest and enter the 
lists as open champions of our constitutional system 
in its integrity. The time to do it is now. Some 
other year—aye, even next year—may be too late. 














ALTON B. PARKER, 


Former chief judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals. 


PERSECUTION OF CORPORATIONS. 


BY THE RT. REV. DANII SYLVESTE l rLE PROTESTANT EPISCOPA 


BISHOP OF MI URI 


The present is an era of unreasonable and unrea- 
soning clamor, both on the part of people generally 
and on the part of the Federal government. To an 
extent I agree with John D. Rockefeller when he calls 
it a runaway administration. He spoke the truih 
about it. The attitude of the government is neither 
just to the large corporations against which its cru- 
sade is aimed, nor just to the people who are behind 
the movement. It is exaggerated. When we, as a 
nation, settle down there will come a wholesome, 
stable, just public opinion which will bring a reason- 
able situation to pass. I take this stand for the rea- 
son that it has been my observation that at intervals 
the people of this nation rise in a great clamor, which 
is very far from their sober second judgment. This 
is what is happening now. We have a great popular 
uprising against certain corporations in which the Presi- 
dent and the Federal administration are leading. This 
is exaggerated. The judgment of the officials and of 
the people is not what it will be when there comes the 
sober second judgment or thought. We declare we 
are being oppressed, strangled, if you will, by monop- 
olies. This is not so, and, taking advantage of this 
cry, we have begun actions against these corporations 
which are not prosecutions. They-really are persecu- 
tions to a certain extent. In a little while—I know 
not just how long—we shall begin to see that we are 
rushing ahead too fast, going at the thing too harshly. 
We and the President will find that there is another 
side to the fight and that there is much to say for 
the corporations. We shall have our second thought, 
our sober judgment, on the thing. 


Transformations. 


CuRIOUS RESULTS WHEN COFFEE DRINKING Is ABAN- 
DONED. 


|? IS almost as hard for an old coffee toper to quit 

the use of coffee as it is for a whiskey or tobacco 
fiend to break off, except that the coffee user can quit 
coffee and take up Postum without any feeling of a 
loss of the morning beverage, for when Postum is well 
boiled and served with cream it is really better in 
point of flavor than most of the coffee served nowa- 
days, and to the taste of the connoisseur it is like the 
flavor of fine, mild Java, 

A great transformation takes place in the body 
within ten days or two weeks after coffee is left off 
and Postum used, for the reason that the poison to 
the nerves—caffeine—has been discontinued, and in 
its place is taken a liquid food that contains the most 
powerful elements of nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these state- 
ments by changing from coffee to Postum. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. ‘‘There’s a 
reason.’’ 
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A STRENUOUS GERMAN SPORT BICYCLE POLO MATCH 
lllustrirte Zeitung 





BETWEEN MUNICH AND LEIPSIC, ENGLAND’S GREAT MILITARY DIRIGIBLE AIR-SHIP, “ NULLI SECUNDI hg 









ON ITS FIRST SUCCESSFUL TRIP lilustrated London News. 
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GREAT FIRE ON THE ANTWERP DOCKS, SET BY BELGIAN STRIKERS, WHICH CAUSED PARTY OF ALPINE-CLIMBERS ON THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC—THE TROUSERED FIGURE, 
A LOSS OF $1,000,000.—TIIustrirte Zeitung. 






WHICH IS THE THIRD FROM THE LEFT, IS A WOMAN.-——L’Jilustration. 





























NEW CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, IN ST. PETERSBURG, ERECTED IN 
MEMORY OF THE MURDERED CZAR, ALEXANDER II., AND 
RECENTLY DEDICATED.—Graphic. 









MEMBERS OF THE PRINCE OF MONACO’S EXPEDITION TO THE DESOLATE INTERIOR 
OF THE ISLAND OF SPITZBERGEN CROSSING A GLACIER. 
Fur Alle Welt. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE TOMB OF, QUEEN TII, OF EGYPT, IN WHICH HER COFFIN AND CHINESE, JAPANESE, AND HINDUS IN THE SUNDAY CROWD IN A VANCOUVER PARK, 
RICH TREASURES WERE RECENTLY DISCOVERED.— Graphic. 


NEWS PICTURES FROM THE EUROPEAN PRESS. 
SPORT, ADVENTURE, EXPLORATION, AND POLITICS AMONG THE TOPICS TREATED BY CLEVER FOREIGN ILLUSTRATORS, 






BEFORE THE ANTI-ASIATIC RIOTS.—J/lustrated London News. 





















































































\WWANY SEASONS have passed since a play has been 
‘ made the subject of so many and varied opinions 
concerning its merits as has ‘* The Master Builder,’’ 
which opened last week at the Bijou Theatre, with the 
Russian actress, Alla Nazimova, and Walter Hampden 


as the principals. ‘‘ Utterly incomprehensible,’’ says 
one. ‘‘Ibsen’s masterpiece,’’ says another. ‘A 
mixed-up jumble of symbolism,’’ opines a third. Each 


of them is right. To those who catch the spirit of 
the theme and the several meanings of the author, 
who certainly understood human nature as few are 
privileged to understand it, *‘The Master Builder ”’ is 
a masterpiece. To those who are content with the 
surface and delve not into their own or others’ inner 
consciousness, *‘ The Master Builder’’ is just what it 
has been termed—a jumbled bit of mysticism. As is 
the case with the other Ibsen plays, this one can 
searcely be taken literally if one wishes to be enter- 
tained. It is one of its undeniable charms that noth- 
ing is explained, and consequently it appears in a dif- 
ferent light to each member of the audience. A line 
which may spell volumes to one mind passes unnoticed 
by another. The play appeals strongly to students of 
psychic phenomena or dabblers in any branch of psy- 
chology. The theme, if a series of symbols may be 
termed such, is simple. The curtain rises on the 
Builder’s home, which is not a real home for reasons 
apparent when the wife of the Builder appears. The 
story unweaves itself through three acts. 

Before the time at which the action begins, 
Solness has made him a home, and to it has brought a 
bride. The home is blessed with two little sons. Sol- 
ness is ambitious, and the thought comes to him that 
he would like to build again, and, as if in answer to 
that thought, a way is opened by a fire destroying the 
home which he has built. The babies are three weeks 
old. The wife, through exposure and fear, is infected 
with fever. She is the type of woman whom we all 
know, and who makes life a burden for all who come 
in contact with her—a woman with an abnormal sense 
of duty. Sheinsists that it is her duty to nurse her 
babies, and she does so, with the consequence that 
both of them die. Solness builds a new home, and 
this is where the play opens. 

In the new home Aline Solness, the wife, has 
established three nurseries, which are useless to the 
childless couple. With elongated countenance, and 
arrayed in deepest mourning, she trails about like a 
disquieted spirit, and although many years have passed 
she constantly bemoans the death of her babies. She 
also takes a mournful pleasure in reiterating, when- 
ever she engages the attention of her husband, that 
home will never be home to her again. Solness tries 
to cheer her; he will build another and more elabo- 
rate home ; he will furnish it as she desires; he will 
do this or that, anything to please her, but no, she is 
determined, and home will never be home, etc., and 
she goes off the stage with the set and patient smile 
of a resigned angel. About this time Solness begins 
to be oppressed with the fear that the younger genera- 
tion will crowd him out and will wrest from him the 
reputation of a great builder. His wife tells him that 
he is ill; she will see a doctor for him; it is her duty. 
She is kind and willing, but she never forgets to ex- 
plain that she does so because it is her duty. Somuch 
for the atmosphere which Ibsen has created in the 
home of his master builder. 

Naturally Solness begins to fear that he will be 
overtaken with madness. He gives up the idea of 
building—what’s the use? He loses faith in himself. 
He longs for a ray of sunshine, although this desire 
does not take de‘inite shape. Once more he finds him- 
self face to face with the power of unspoken mental 
demand, and the sunshine for which he has longed 
knocks at his door in the person of Hilda Wangel, a 
cheerful, healthy-minded girl, who for ten years has 
cherished the memory of the master builder whom she 
had seen climb up and place a wreath on the topmost 
spire of a church which he had built. With all her 
youthful enthusiasm Hilda comes to the home of Sol- 
ness, and she reminds him that ten years before he 
promised to make her a princess and to give her a 
kingdom, a promise which Solness discovers was one 
made purely by a bond of mental sympathy between 
the great builder and the child-admirer, and was not a 
verbal promise. Hilda wishes him to accomplish great 
things. There is nothing beyond him, and her steady 
optimism credits him with the power of accomplishing 
even the impossible, as she terms it. Through his 
fear of being superseded by the younger generation, 
Solness has maintained his reputation of greatness by 
crushing the talent within his reach, that he might 
have no rivals. This fear of being superseded has 
converted him into a grinder of souls, and has given 
him what Hilda calls a sickly conscience. 

Hilda advises him to give everybody a chance, but 
to be himself greater than any other could hope to be. 
Solness at length responds to this suggestion. He no 
longer fears. He recommends his young and talented 
assistant to go forth and build for himself. He will 
give the younger generation the chance which he has 
always feared would be wrested from him, but he will 
win from all with his superiority. Hilda urges him 
on and on. She wishes to see him occupy the high 
place which he occupied ten years before, when he 
placed the wreath on the church steeple. She wishes 


him to build towers—spires in the sky—and she urges 
him to climb the steeple on his own home and to place 
a wreath thereon. 


straighten up. 


The stooped shoulders of Solness 
He believes in himself once more, 
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WHO’S WHO ON 
8. LULU GLASER IN 


THE RIALTO. 
“LOLA FROM BERLIN.” 


Caricature by BE, A. Goewey, 


Here enters the wife, who, upon being informed 
what itis that Solness desires to do, falls into hys- 
terics, and conveys to him mentally and verbally that 
he cannot climb even to the low balcony of their home 
without becoming dizzy, and that a climb to the lofty 
steeple would mean certain destruction. ‘‘ You can- 
not do it,’? is her suggestion. ‘‘ You will do it,’’ is 
Hilda’s. He takes the wreath and climbs. They 
watch him going higher and higher. At last he has 
reached the top and has placed the wreath. He takes 
off his hat to wave atthem. Hilda grasps a scarf and 
cheers enthusiastically, but above her cheers soars the 
despairing cry of his wife, who once more calls out 
that he will fall and that she is terrified. The sugges- 
tion of failure by virtue of many repetitions during the 
ten years since he hung the first wreath has greater 
force than the comparatively new suggestion that he 
cannot fail. When the cries of fear reach him he 
tumbles down and is killed. 

As an example of the diverse opinion regarding this 
play a critic of the most dignified of New York’s 
evening dailies writes : ‘‘ The opportunities for moral- 
izing upon this catastrophe are manifold and ample. 
Perhaps the simplest and plainest lesson to be derived 
from it is that an elderly married man who clambers 
up a lofty scaffolding to please a pretty girl is a fool 
who richly deserves to tumble.’’ We cannot quite 
agree that this version—sensible as it is for a condi- 
tion such as he pictures—was the idea which Ibsen 
meant to convey when he wrote ‘‘ The Master Builder.’’ 

















MME. NAZIMOVA AS “ HILDA WANGEL,” THE BUOYANT, HOY- 
DENISH EMBODIMENT OF YOUTH, IN IBSEN’S 
CRYPTIC DRAMA, “ THE MASTER 
BUILDER.” — Halien. 
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Master Builder” 


That the play is symbolic is true. That it has little 
or no plot and even less dramatic action is also true. 
Notwithstanding these, that to another play would be 
fatal drawbacks, it is indisputably evidenced every 
evening at the Bijou that, through the subtleties of 
psychology, enough that is understood finds its way 
over the footlights to hold the audiences in unwaver 
ing attention. 

Although the character of Hilda is a vague one and 
furnishes little opportunity for acting, Madame Nazi- 
mova makes of it a fascinating human problem. Her 
impersonations are perfect, and her Hilda is as distinct 
from her Hedda Gabler or her Nora as the three 
could possibly be made by the same person. No sim- 
ilarity of expression or of gesture reminds one that 
she has ever played anything but Hilda. That she is 
a great artist there can be no doubt when she man- 
ages to make an artistic and financial success of a play 
like ‘‘The Master Builder,’’ which, like all of the 
other Ibsen plays, is neither generally understood nor 
appreciated, and we unconsciously look forward to 
what she will do when she is seen in a play which will 
permit her to display her talent with its varying 
phases. 

Halvard Solness, the builder, is splendidly inter- 
preted by Walter Hampden, who brings out every 
phase of mental and physical character with which 
Ibsen endowed his builder. It would come perilously 
near the truth were we to say that, with the exception 
of James O’Neill in ‘‘ Virginius,’’ at the Lyric Theatre, 
and possibly Virginia Harned in ‘*‘ Anna Karénina,’’ 
at the Majestic, there is more genuine acting done by 
the little cast of seven players at the Bijou than in 
any other half-dozen plays now holding forth at the 
New York theatres. One feature of the play which 
should be remedied is the long talk between Hilda and 
Madame Solness on the porch of the Solness home in 
the third act. In the dreary monotone of first one 
voice, then the other, in the endless sentences which 
mean little or nothing, not a word can be distinguished 
farther back than the twelfth row in the theatre, and 
the talk, were it distinct enough to be heard, could 
well be reduced to three or four lines without lessen- 
ing the force of the scene. The members of the cast 
are : 


Halvard Solness, the builder 

Aline, his wife. Paveast 

Dr. Herdal, physician................ 

Knut Brovik, employé of Solness 

Ragnar Brovik, a young builder 
. Kaia Tosli, book-keeper of Solness 

Hilda Wangel 


Walter Hampden 
Gertrude Berkeley 
H. Reeves Smith 
Cyril Young 
Warner Oland 
Rosiland Ivan 
Mme. Nazimova 


ancl Gone 


Theatrical Calendar. 


New plays which are winning favor this season : 


John Drew in the comedy, “ My Wife,”’ at the Empire. 

A melodrama of Western life, “The Round-up,” at the New Am- 
sterdam. 

Robert Edeson in “*‘ Classmates,” a West Point play, at the Hudson 

Francis Wilson in the comedy, “When Knights Were Bold,” a 
the Garrick, 

Florence Roberts in “ The Struggle Everlasting,”’ at the Hackett 

Raymond Hitchcock in “A Yankee Tourist,’’ a musical farce, at 
the Astor. 

“The Dairy Maids,” a musical comedy, at the Criterion. 

Virginia Harned in “Anna Karenina,” a dramatization of Tol- 
stoi’s novel, at the Majestic. 

“The Rogers Brothers in Panama,” a comedy, at the Broadway. 

Mme. Nazimova in Ibsen’s * The Master Builder,’ at the Bijou. 

James O'Neill in “ Virginius,’’ at the Lyric. 

Kyrle Bellew and Margaret Illington in “The Thief,’ at the 


Lyceum. 

Lulu Glaser in “Lola from Berlin,” a musical comedy, at the 
Liberty. 

Lew Fields in “The Girl Behind the Counter,” at the Herald 
Square. 


“The Evangelist,”’ at the Knickerbocker. 
Advanced Vaudeville at the New York Theatre. 
Vaudeville at Hammerstein’s. 


Last year’s favorites resumed: 

Henry Miller and Margaret Anglin in “The Great Divide,’’ a 
Daly’s. 

“The Man of the Hour,” at the Savoy. 

“The Rose of the Rancho,” at the Belasco. 

Denman Thompson in “ The Old Homestead,”’ at the Academy « 
Music. 

The New York Hippodrome. 


A Delicious Drink. 


HoRSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A TEASPOGNFUL added to a glass of water and su 
gar to suit invigorates and refreshes. 


Deserving of Success. 


THE marvelous growth of Borden’s Condensed Mil! 
Company is due to unceasing vigilance in observin; 
rigid sanitary regulations in the manufacture of the 
products. Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerles 
Brand Evaporated Milk (unsweetened) have receive: 
highest awards wherever exhibited. 
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} ROBERTS, PLAYING “™ BODY,” IN “ THE MME. NAZIMOVA AND WALTER HAMPDEN IN “ THE MASTER BUILDER,” AT THE BIJOl DOROTHY THOMAS, “ CHRISTABEL NUNEHAM” IN 
AT THE HACKETT THEATRE—“ HILDA’S” ARRIVAL AT THE HOME OF “ SOLNESS ” “THE EVANGELIST,” AT THE KNICKER- 
THEATRE. — White. Hellen, BOCKER THEATRE. VUtto Saruny Company. 


CLIMAX OF THE SECOND AcT OF “ THE STRUGGLE EV STING,” THE REMARKABLE “ MODERN THE SINGING COMEDIENNE, LULU GLASER, AND THE BEVY OF GERMAN MAIDENS IN 
MORALITY PLAY ”—‘ BODY ” (FLORENCE ROE 3) DESERTS HER OLD ASSOCIATES *“ LOLA FROM BERLIN,” JOH) LY’s “COMEDY WITH MUSIC,” 
FOR “ souL” (DE WITT JENNINGS).— White. AT THE LIBERTY THEATRE.— Fall. 


MAY BUCKLEY, IN “THE RIGHT ROBERT EDESON, THE WEST POINT WILLETTE KERSHAW IN “ THE EVAN- MLLE. ZALLANDRI, POPULAR PARIS- 
MUSIC-HALL FAVORIT THE NE OF WAY,” ON TOUR. HERO OF “ CLASSMATES,” AT GELIST,” H. A. JONES’S NEW PLAY, IAN PANTOMIMIST, SOON TO APPEAR 
YORK THEATRE. Falk. THE HUDSON THEATRE.—Sarony. AT THE KNICKERBOCKER.—Bangs. AT THE NEW YORK THEATRE.—BPoyer. 





LEW FIELDS AND CONNIE EDISS, IN “THE GIRL BEHIND THE COUNTER,” OPENING OF THE FAMOUS SUPPER SCENE IN “ THE MERRY WIDOW,” AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM 
(HERALD SQUARE THEATRE) BEGIN TO SPEND MONEY ON THEATRE, OCTOBER 14TH -RINCE DANILO” (DONALD BRIAN) E SRTAINS 
THEIR EXPECTATIONS.— Hail. A PARTY AT MAXIM’S.— White. 


FROM VAUDEVILLE TO TRAGEDY IN NEW YORK. 
OF THE SEASON’S NEW ATTRACTIONS OFFERED TO PLAY-GOERS, AND ACTORS AND ACTRESSES PROMINENT IN THEM. 


See opposile page. 
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Where the World’s Most Famous Wines Are Made 





N° PORTION of inny France 
appeals more to the tourist, es- 
pecially the motoring tourist, than 
the beautiful chateau district of 
Bordeaux, where the most famous 


wines in the world are made. The 
more fortunate of the pleasure- 
eekers bear letters to one of the 


prominent growers, and through his 
courtesy a visit to cellar or cave 
proves an education in the evolution 
of the crushed-fruit juice into wine, 
the oldest and most highly prized 
beverage in the history of civiliza- 
tion. In Bordeaux even the peas 
ants are connoisseurs, and every 
other one of them has his own cellar, 
where he stores claret and sauterne 
which, for their quality, would be 
luxuries on any table. The art of 
wine-making is born and bred in the 
natives of Bordeaux. 

The Bordeaux wine - growing 
country, including the famous Medoc, 
Gironde, Graves, and Saint Emilion 








the same metal Owing to the in- 
Vigorating qualities of claret, the 
beverage is known among the Bor 
deaux peasants as “ the milk of old 
people.’’ Many writers, both Eu 
ropean and American, have discussed 
the life of the wine-drinking peas 
ants and their health, and the fact 
that they attain to greater age than 
the peasant class of other countries. 


The medicinal properties of claret 
have been discussed by physicians 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Dr. 
Bouchardat, in his **Traite d’Hy 
giene,’’ says: °** Wine is, of all the 
fermented drinks, the most impo 


tant, the most useful, when it is 
consun ed in accordance with proper 
and reasonable rules.’’ 

That favor of pure wine as a bev- 
erage and for medicinal and tonic 
purposes is not confined to the 
French, the following is gleaned 
from an article appearing in that 
eminent English medical paper, the 








divisions, is particularly attractive to 

tourists, not only because of the beau- 

tiful roads which lead through the 

quaintest of villages, but also because of the number of 
magnificent old chateaux situated in the midst of vine- 
yards, each of which is famous for its particular vint- 
age. The Chateaux Lafitte, Margaux, La Tour, Kir- 
wan, Yquem, and Haut-Brion are known to gourmets 
in allcountries. These chateaux are really fine old pal 
aces reminiscent of early France, and they are used as 
summer homes by their owners. During the wine- 
making season large house-parties are entertained, 
and during the week-ends the entire country-side is gay 
with festivities. Often, in the cellars, or the portions 
of them where the new wine is stored in barrels, 
peasants’ balls are given which are always attended 
by the owners and their guests. A guest at one of 
the chateaux and cellars enjoys the distinguished pleas 
ure of being placed, by the consummate tact of the 
French host, on the: footing of a connoisseur, and he 
is usually invited by the head cellarman to ‘‘taste.’’ 
Tasting means following the head cellarman from 
barrel to barrel, where a half-glass at a time is drawn 
by means of a siphon and the visitor tries his best to 
discover some little difference in the flavor of the dif- 
ferent new wines sampled; but in vain, for all new 
wine, to the inexperienced palate, tastes very much 
alike. The professional taster never swallows the 
wine, but takes only a sip, looks wise, and pronounces 
a verdict at once. 

In visiting this district many interesting facts are 
impressed upon one’s mind, one of the first being that 
the generally acknowledged superiority of Bordeaux 
to other wines of France is due to climate, to the soil, 
and to the old-fashioned methods of crushing the 
grapes and the treatment of the juice during its many 
stages before it is ready for the bottle. Important, 
also, is the length of time during which the wine is 
stored before being placed upon the market. Unlike 
the wine-growers of newer countries, the growers of 
Bordeaux are jealous of their reputations, established 
two centuries ago and faithfully maintained by the 
succeeding generations, and they are willing to sacri- 
fice years in storage rather than to realize from their 
products in less time at the risk of sending out what 
is known to connoisseurs as raw wine. 

A bit of wine lore which is puzzling to the stranger 
in Bordeaux is that one portion of a field, apparently 
of the same soil as the rest of it and exposed with 
equal freedom to the sun, produces an inferior wine 
to that produced by another portion only a few rods 
away. The difference is due to the subsoil and to the 
age and condition of the vines, although this is appar- 
ent only to the experienced eye. The difference in 
wine-making in France and in America is that the for- 


CHATEAU LANGOA, THE SUPERB SUMMER HOME OF M. BARTON, 


eign grower will not permit a mechanical crusher to 
separate the juice from the grape, because there has 
not yet appeared an invention which will crush the 
grape without also crushing the seed, and the addition 
of the seed to the juice mars the flavor and renders 
the wine second grade. The old method of treading 
the grapes is preferred. Cheap labor and patience, 
and the taking of infinite pains by the French work 
man, may have much to do with the success of wine 
making, for, during the several processes before the 
wine has reached the bottling stage, only conscientious 
vigilance, as well as knowledge, prevents it from be- 
coming inferior in quality. 

“The same wine,’’ says M. M. Guestier, of th 
firm of Barton & Guestier, the oldest and most impor- 
tant wine exporters in Bordeaux, ** looked after by 
three different owners will taste like different wine, 
and this is because of the difference in the racking, 
which is the most important of all the processes—if 
one may be termed more important than another. 
Not only does this apply to the frequency with which 
the racking is done, but also to the season in which 
it is begun and the conscientiousness of the workman 
in charge. Great care must also be exercised in the 
bottling. To the life of every wine there comes a 
precise moment when it ought to leave the hogshead 
for the bottle, and this is when it has reached its full 
maturity in wood. If the particular moment is passed 
unnoticed, the wine loses its freshness and aroma; if 
it is anticipated, the wine may never attain that bril- 
liancy which is so desirable.’’ 

The vine-growing district of the Gironde depart- 
ment ranks among the finest in the world, and affords 
visitors a most curious and interesting sight, owing to 
the superiority and variety of its products. The whole 
series of white and red wines of every description is 
to be found there, from the ordinary family wine to 
the finest qualities, which are sold in the year of the 
vintage for three or four thousand francs a tun, one 
tun making about four hogsheads. The same, when 
old, reach ten or fifteen francs a bottle. The general 
qualities of the wines produced from the Medoc, 
Graves, and St. Emilion divisions are a fine ruby color, 
a full body, and fineness and softness unequaled by 
any other wine. Their aroma and flavor give them a 
peculiar character, which, developing as years elapse, 
causes them to improve. They contain tannin and 
alcohol in suitable proportion, so that they age without 
becoming too dry or losing their color and invigorating 
influence on the human system. They owe their 
strengthening and tonic qualities to the elements con- 
tained in them of tartrate of iron or other salts of 


London Lancet: “‘Itis a fact that 
claret nowadays is not understood by 
the majority of people, and it must 
be admitted that, unless it is properly handled, claret 
may be an unp! asant and uninteresting drink. On 
the other hand, there is no finer wine—no wine of a 
more wholesome character or possessing more delicacy 
of flavor—than a light, sound, and relatively non-acid 
‘laret, when proper care is devoted to it. In health 
the individual would undoubtedly be better for drink 
ing a light, pleasing claret made from pure grape juice 
rather than a glass of ardent spirits and water. Good 
sound claret may not contain more alcohol than dose 
ale or stout, while it is free from the extractive mat 
ters of the latter. In countries where vin ordinaire 
is the staple beverage, the people who are content with 
such a simple but withal generous drink have sober in- 
clinations, show a good bill of health, and are free 
from the demoralizing influences of spirit-drinking.”’ 
The house of Barton & Guestier was founded in 
1725 by Thomas Barton, who came from Ireland with 
the purpose of growing and shipping pure wines to his 
native country. He was not long in establishing a 
thriving business, which was carried on in the course 
of years with equal success by his son and grandson. 
The last named, Hugh Barton, was left sole heir in 
1791. The French Revolution broke out at the time, 
and Bordeaux had its full share of the horrors of that 
troublous period. Hugh Barton was imprisoned, and 
avoided the guillotine only by escaping, before the 
very eyes of his jailers, in female costume. He fled to 
Ireland, but his business was not destined to suffer. 
Shortly before his imprisonment, prescient of coming 
events, he had made over his property in France to 
his old and trusted friend, Daniel Guestier. There 
was no agreement except the implicit faith each had 
in the other, and so was the firm of Barton & Gues- 
tier established. Guestier took from that time the 
initiative in France, and the two names became in- 
delibly associated. The partnership became a formal 
one in 1802, when the old friends for the first time 
ratified their unwritten understanding, and for upwards 
of a century has the firm continued from father to son, 
and the great-grandsons of the original partners now 
work together on the same terms of trust and friend- 
ship as did the survivors of the revolutionary days. 
The names of Barton and Guestier are familiar 
ones in this country, as the firm is the largest and most 
favorably known of the French wine exporters. The 
firm’s signature also appears on the labels of the finest 
olive oil which is imported to this country, and its 
olive-oil refining and bottling establishment and its 
wine caves and extensive vineyards are of unusual in- 
terest to the tourist who is so fortunate as to visit 
Bordeaux, that famous seaport of France. H. Q 




















IN THE WELL-FILLED WINE-CAVES OF BARTON & GUESTIER. 





INSPECTING HUNDREDS OF CASKS OF NEW WINE IN BARTON & GUESTIER’S CELLARSs 
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F. J. ANDERSON’S “ IRENE,” WINNER OF THE WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP OVER A THIRTY-MILE COURSE. H. N. BARUCI 
MOTOR-BOAT FLIERS ON THE HUDSON, 
CRACK COMPETITORS IN THE CARNIVAL WEEK CONTESTS OF THE MOTOR-BOAT CLUB OF AMERICA. 
Recent Deaths of Noted Persons The Man in the Auto. 
¢ RAND DUKE FREDERICK of Baden, who took HE production of denatured alcohol for the first six 


a prominent part in bringing about the union of 
all the German States in the em- 
pire, at Mainau, September 28th, 
aged 81. 

General Charles E. Furlong, 
picturesque old-time New Yorker, 
a Civil War veteran, a great trav- 
eler, and for thirty-eight years 
a guest at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, at Portland, Me., Septem- 
ber 25th, aged 75 

George Lewis Heins, State 
architect of New York, and emi- 
nent in his profession, at Peeks- 
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kill, N. Y., September 25th, aged 
{AND DUKE FREDERICK, 47. 
Of inden one Of eh Miss AnnaT. Jeanes, a wealthy 
eading makers of the Ger- philanthropist, who gave away 
—? : $5,000,000, at Philadelp!:a, Sep- 
tember 24th, aged 85. 
Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Rylance, rector emeritus of St. 


Mark’s Episcopal Church, New York, at Liverpool, 
England, September 24th, aged 71. 

Rev. Willard Parsons, for many years manager of 
the Tribune Fresh - air 
Fund in New York, at 


months of 1907, under the new law, was 1,774,- 
272 gallons. It is expected that the supplemental free- 
alcohol law will have the effect of bringing the total 
production for the calendar year up to 4,000,000 gal- 


lons. 
H E. HESSLER, of Syracuse, owns a farm near 
* Cazenovia, N. Y., which he is beginning to 
think couldn’t be run without an automobile. During 
the past season he drove to it every day from his 
summer home on the shores of Cazenovia Lake, carried 
his workmen about the place, and used his car in haul- 
ing the hay from seventy-five acres in record time. 


— 


. 


“TELEGRAPH POLES figure largely in accounts of 

touring accidents. There is a movement on foot 
to secure their removal from the roadside and the sub- 
stitution of some less dangerous device for carrying 
wires. The promoters of the automobile crusade 
against telegraph and telephone poles should join 
forces with the American Civic Association and its 
affiliated societies, which are striving to abolish the 
custem of carrying wires on poles along the highways. 
These societies object to them on esthetic grounds, 


is 
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“SKEDADDLE, NATIONAL THIRTY-MILE CHAMPION. 
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Phillips 


and advocate the burying of wires in conduits, or at 
the carrying of them in such a manner as not to 
interfere with shade-trees. 


a 


least 


“HE impression is growing among manufacturers 
that great track and road races are too expensive 
for the advertising which they give. It is strength- 
ened by the report that the new Brooklands track in 
England, the greatest automobile speedway in the 
world, is not a financial success, even to the extent 
that its wealthy promoters anticipated, and that they 
are considering an appeal to the public for subscrip- 
tions to keep it going. 
a 
SAXON firm has placed on the market a new road- 
binding composition called ‘‘ apokonin,’’ which 
has been tried on macadamized streets in Leipsie and 
elsewhere with satisfactory results. It is a mixture 
of the heavier residual oils obtained in the distilla- 
tion of coal tar with high-boiling hydrocarbons. The 
method of mixing apparently involves a certain degree 
of chemical combination, in which phenol and similar 
constituents play a réle. The manufactured material 
is prepared for use by heating in iron caldrons, identi- 
cal with those used for asphalt, to temperatures rang- 
ing from 212 to 248 degrees F. (100 to 120 degrees C.). 
It is then sprayed evenly over the surface of a road- 
way with a special form 





Franklin, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 27th, aged 65. 


Rev. Dr. William B. 
Bodine, widely - known 
Episcopal clergyman of 


Philadelphia, former head 
Kenyon College, Ohio, 

at Mount Pocono, Pa., 

September 28th. 

Rev. Theodore Apple, 
former professor in 
Franklin and Marshall 
College, a prolific writer 
of church literature, at 
Laneaster, Pa., Septem- 
ber 28th, aged 75. 

William Shaw Tiffany, 
well-known artist, at New 
York, September 27th, 
aged 83. 

Captain Marcus M. 
Drake, who filled out the 
inexpired term as Buffa- 
lo’s mayor of Grover 
Cleveland when the latter 
was elected Governor of 
New York, at Buffalo, 
September 28th. 

Miss Mary G. Burdette, 











of apparatus, and under 
such high pressure that 
the fluid mass penetrates 
to a certain distafice into 
the upper layer of dust or 
dirt. The result the 
formation of a compact, 
lustrous black coating, 
which meets the demands 
of heavy traffic, and is not 
disintegrated into dust 
particles. A marked ad- 
vantage of the new proc- 
ess over the methods 
hitherto employed for the 
same purpose, and based 
upon the use of ordinary 
tar, is the total absence 
of odor after the appli- 
cation. 
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/HEN nuts have a ten- 
dency to work loose 

the annoyance may be cor- 
rected by painting the end 
of the bolt-thread. This 
will make it necessary to 
use a little more force 
when it is desired to slack- 
en the nut, but it will not 
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A Melon-cuttinge for the Victoria Chief 


‘THE RECENT semi-official announcement that an 

agreeable surprise awaited the holders of the stock 
of the Victoria Chief Mining and Smelting Company has 
just been confirmed. The statement is made by Colo- 
nel Robert H. Hopper, the president of the company, 
that the firm of Hopper & Bigelow, which has been 
principally engaged a for little over a year in develop- 
ing the properties of the Victoria Chief, has decided 
to make a bonus distribution of a portion of the shares 
of the Wellington Copper Mining Company, represent- 
ing a splendid new group of mines a very short dis- 
tance from those of the Victoria Chief. 

Colonel Hopper’s reputation for liberality, fairness, 
and square dealing is once more justified by his unex- 
pected and generous decision, in which his partner 
heartily unites, to make a distribution of an interest in 
one of their other valuable mining properties to those 
who have joined with them in their great Victoria 
Chief Copper Company enterprise. Colonel Hopper 
says that the Wellington property already has one of 
the largest bodies of copper ore exposed that can be 
found in the famous Caballos range. It is within 
ready reach of the splendid new highway built from 
the railroad to the Victoria Chief, and is not, there- 
fore, a remote and inaccessible property. 

Messrs. Hopper & Bigelow are now formulating a 
plan, the details of which will be announced in the 
course of a few weeks, by which every stockholder of 
the Victoria Chief who purchased his shares from the 
company or any of its officers (no matter at what price 
the purchase was made, even though it was the origi- 
nal figure of thirty-five cents per share, at which an 
allotment was distributed at the beginning of the en- 
terprise to those who were eager to enter it) will re- 
ceive his share of the bonus distribution of stock in 
the Wellington Company. This corporation is to have 
a capital of $3,000,000, and the par value of the stock 
is to be one dollar. 

To every shareholder in the Victoria Chief who is 
entitled to recognition in this distribution under the 
terms as stated above, twenty per cent. of his present 
holdings in the Victoria Chief will be given as a bonus 
by Hopper & Bigelow in the stock of their new 
Wellington Company. Colonel Hopper says that, con- 
sidering the amount of ore developed and in sight, 
he regards this twenty per cent. gift of Wellington 
Stock, even at the present average price of copper, 


as adding over two dollars a share to the value of the 
holdings of Victoria Chief. 

It is the intention of Hopper & Bigelow to treat 
their friends and supporters in their mining enterprises 
in the most liberal way, and it is for this reason that 
they have decided to divide some of their large per- 
sonal holdings in other properties besides the Victoria 
Chief with those who have shown faith in their enter- 
prises, and who are willing to wait a reasonable time 
for the development of the mines to demonstrate the 
accuracy of Colonel Hopper’s judgment regarding their 
wonderful extent and value. 

Thetwenty per cent. bonus of stock in the Wellington 
Company will not be given by Hopper & Bigelow 
to any except the original purchasers of the shares of 
the Victoria Chief. The purchases must have been 
made from the firm and not from outside speculators, 
with whom Hopper & Bigelow will have nothing to do. 
Stockholders of the Victoria Chief will undoubtedly 
fully appreciate this action, which comes without solic- 
itation and is inspired only by the most generous mo- 
tives. The beneficiaries will receive full reports about 
the progress of work on the Wellington, and will be glad 
to know that the group comprises four mines, all more 
or less developed and showing ore bodies assaying from 
four to forty per cent. of copper. 

The distribution will be made as soon as the details 
of the plan now in process of formulation can be finally 
and satisfactorily completed. It is hoped that this will 
be within the course of a few weeks. 

It is particularly noticeable that this generous ac- 
tion of Hopper & Bigelow comes at the very time 
when advices from the Victoria Chief are the most 
important that have ever been received from the prop- 
erty. When that eminent mining engineer, Colonel 
William A. Farish, of Denver, Col., first visited the 
Victoria Chief he reported that he believed a large 
body of copper ore would be found by cutting through 
the heavy iron cap or gossan, which overlies a part of 
the property. Colonel Hopper immediately put a large 
force at work with an abundance of power drills, and 
the task was prosecuted with all possible expedition. 

It was necessary to cut over three hundred feet 
through this iron cap, and it proved to be a long and 
tedious undertaking. Expert drill sharpeners were 
kept constantly employed day by day in sharpening 
the drills, and the work went on almost without inter- 


mission. But the time and expense were justified, 
for a telegram received by Colonel Hopper from the 
mine a few days since contained the inspiring infor- 
mation that the iron cap had been broken through, and 
that a cross-cut in the Ooh Ooh mine, extending four- 
teen feet, had not reached the other wall. It also 
added that this immense ore body assayed 10.7 copper. 
Colonel Hopper expresses great satisfaction that the 
ore body has opened out fourteen feet in width with- 
out reaching either wall, with such an excellent aver- 
age of copper throughout, thus more than justifying 
the expert opinion of Colonel Farish when he first 
visited the property. 

The decline in the price of copper has not dimin- 
ished the work on the Victoria Chief. It is going on 
as rapidly as ever, for Colonel Hopper realizes, as all 
other copper producers do, that the closing of many 
mines and the reduction of the working hours of some 
of the largest in the country mean a largely reduced 
copper output and the re-establishment of a more 
general demand for the metal at improving prices. 
He proposes to be prepared to place the output of the 
Victoria Chief on the market on a liberal scale, and to 
that end is pushing the development work in the rich- 
est ore bodies unintermittingly. 

Hopper & Bigelow intend to develop the Wellington 
group with the same indomitable energy and enter- 
prise that they have shown in disclosing the richness 
of the Victoria Chief, and to make these properties 
ultimately among the richest, if not the richest, in the 
famous Caballos range. The patient holders of the 
Victoria Chief who have been watching its develop- 
ment with so much interest and satisfaction, may now 
look forward, Colonel Hopper says, with even greater 
hope and confidence to the returns of the future. 

The last allotment of the shares of the Victoria 
Chief, which was offered to the public at $2.50, has 
been all subscribed for, nearly to the extent that the 
company is willing to sell on that basis, and in view of 
the bonus distribution, which will apply to the pur- 
chasers of the small remainder of the allotment still 
left open at that price during the next few days, the 
last of these shares will now be very rapidly taken up. 
Those. who are interested in copper properties should 
communicate at once with Colonel Hopper, who is 
always ready to answer questions regarding his work. 
He can be addressed at 100 Broadway, New York City. 


JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 





{NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, toanswers by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office 
of Judge Company, in New York, and not through 
any subscription agency. No additional charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communica- 
tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent post- 
age stamp should always be inclosed, as sometimes 
a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries should 
be addressed to “Jasper,” Financial Editor, LEs- 
Lie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. Min- 
ing inquiries should be addressed to “ Roscoe,’’ 
Editor Mining Department, LESLIE’s WEEKLY. |] 


Our ablest financiers are greatly per- 

plexed over the persistent weak- 
ness of high-grade stocks and _ bonds. 
Long ago it was thought that bottom 
had been touched, but the decline con- 
tinues, and no one knows when or where 
it will end. What is the trouble? Sim- 
ply a lack of confidence ; that confidence 
which is the basis of serenity, as serenity 
is the basis of security. Who or what 
has destroyed public confidence? Opin- 
ions may differ as to the answer, but 
there will be no difference of opinion re- 
garding the impolitic and injudigious 
manner in which the public press and 
muck-raking magazines have attacked 
the integrity of our industries and the 
honesty of the men who have built them 
up to such magnificent proportions. 
Those who believe that this is the first 
time such outbursts of hatred of the 
masses against the classes have occurred 
in this country are greatly mistaken. 
Nearly seventy years ago, in the United 
States Senate, Daniel Webster used these 
words : 

There are persons who constantly clamor. They 
complain of oppression, speculation, and the perni- 
cious influence of accumulated wealth. They cry 
out loudly against all banks and corporations and 
all means by which small capitals become united in 
order to produce important and beneficial results. 
They carry on mad hostility against all established 
institutions. They would choke the fountain of in- 
dustry and dry all the streams. Ina country of un- 
bounded liberty they clamor against oppression. In 
a country of perfect equality they would move 
heaven and earth against privilege and monopoly. 
In a country where property is more evenly divided 
than anywhere else they rend the air shouting 
agrarian doctrines. In a country where the wages 
of labor are high beyond parallel they would teach 
the laborer that he is but an oppressed slave. 


This describes the situation to-day. 
Would that our statesmen and would-be 


statesmen could bear these words in 
mind. Compare this warning with the 
language attributed to Secretary Taft at 
Portland, Ore., recently by the press dis- 
patches. I have no means of knowing 
whether our affable Secretary of War 
really made the statements attributed to 
him or not, but I have looked in vain for 
acontradiction. Thestatement, as printed 
in the press dispatches, says that ‘‘ the 
secretary was firmly convinced that the 
time had come when the country was 
tired of the plethora of millionaires and 
of their influence,’’ and he expressed 
confidence in the ability of the people to 
rise up and regulate whatever abuses 
might exist. ‘‘ The government and the 
people are in control,’’ he said. ‘‘ They 
are deaf to the criticism and machina- 
tions of powerful and arrogant combina- 
tions of capital, and they are equally 
deaf to the threats that are so freely 
uttered by powerful demagogues.’’ Com- 
pare these fiery words with the calm and 
deliberate utterances of Webster. 

Is it surprising, when leaders of public 
opinion are swept off of their feet by the 
wave of socialism overspreading the coun- 
try, that conservative minds are appre- 
hensive of the most serious danger, that 
great capitalists are withdrawing from old 
investments and shrinking from making 
new ones, and that confidence is taking its 
flight ? Is it remarkable, while such ut- 
terances are stirring the vindictive wrath 
of the people against wealth, however 
honestly acquired, that the thoughtless 
mob misconstrues its wrath for public 
opinion and misleads the press to follow 
in its footsteps? The most reckless ru- 
mors and statements are published re- 
garding men of wealth and corporations 
with which they are connected, with no 
effort to verify them and no thought of 
the destructive consequences. Recently 
a great newspaper in New York City 
conspicuously printed an announcement of 
the serious illness of a prominent capital- 
ist whom I had met and with whom I had 
conversed and found in perfect health a 
few hours before. Yet the paper re- 
ported that he was in seclusion in a dis- 
tant State and that there was great doubt 
that he could recover his health. At the 
very time this extraordinary statement 
was being prepared the gentleman was 
dining with a hundred friends. With 
what astonishment and indignation did 


they read the announcement of the news- 
paper regarding him on the following 
morning. 

The security of banks, railway cor- 
porations, trust companies, and indus- 
trial enterprises is regarded as of no con- 
sequence. Men whose characters are 
just as precious to them as the charac- 
ters of any men can be, whose philan- 
thropies entitle them to respect, whose 
integrity and moral character are with- 
out blemish, are ridiculed, assailed, and 
assassinated by the foul pen of the 
libeler. No redress is offered, no ex- 
planation made, no mistakes corrected. 
The power of the press to do evil rather 
than good is gloated over with the great- 
est self-gratification. Statements made 
one day and disproved the next are re- 
peated the following day in different 
form, only to meet fresh disproof, until 
the party assailed gives up the unequal 
contest and suddenly challenges his as- 
sailants to do their worst. Every great 
corporation and every notably successful 
man of wealth is a target for abuse. 
One day it is the Steel Trust, the next 
the sugar trust, and every day the oil 
trust or the ice trust. One of the great- 
est corporations in the world, through 
its vice-president, Mr. J. D. Archbold, 
was recently compelled to print this an- 
nouncement : 


In view of the numerous false, misleading, and 
injurious statements daily scattered broadcast as 
the expression of a “ representative of the Standard 
Oil Company ”’ or as emanating from some such 
anonymous source, the press and public are re- 
spectfully notified that no credit whatever should 
be given to any statement regarding the Standard 
Oil Company’s views or intentions unless the same 
be signed by an executive official of the company or 
by its designated attorneys. 

What is the effect of this tendency of 
the times? First of all, it blunts the 
moral perceptions of the people. If the 
press is licensed to abuse without stint, 
if it can tamper with the truth to ac- 
complish its purpose and to gain the ap- 
plause of the mob, why should any man 
be honest, any court be just, any official 
be anything but a grafter? In the re- 
cent trial of United States Senator Borah, 
in Idaho, in the land-frauds case, a wit- 
ness against him acknowledged that he 
committed perjury, but said that he had 
been promised immunity by an officer of 
the Federal government for his testi- 


mony. He admitted that at the request 
of the Federal officers he had sworn to 
a complaint against the man, whom he 
did not know, and believed that it was a 
part of his bargain for his immunity that 
he should swear to any complaint against 
any person, regardless of any knowledge 
that he might have as to the person’s 
guilt. Think of such a thing in a United 
States court! How long will this de- 
bauchery of the people go on and what 
will be its end? Is this the way to makea 
nation great, patriotic, and prosperous ? 

We cannot expect a return of pros- 
perity to this country without a return 
of confidence. In every age prosperity 
has developed the luxurious tastes of the 
people, and luxury has led to vice and to 
the people’s downfall. The demand of 
the times is not for the denunciation of 
the rich and the prosperous, but rather 
for the elevation of public sentiment, 
the restoration of patriotism, and a gen- 
eral moral uplift of the masses. Blessed 
by a favoring Providence, guided through 
many tribulations hy a Divine hand, en- 
dowed with natural riches as no other 
nation has been, made up of many peo- 
ples, with liberty as our inheritance, it 
would be strange indeed if prosperity 
should not attend us for many years to 
come. If we sacrifice our opportunity 
it is because we do not realize how great 
it is, and that to have it at its best we 
must strive faithfully to deserve it. 

The condition of the stock market dur- 
ing the past few weeks has improved 
only at intervals. A bearish sentiment 
continues to prevail. The stringency in 
money continues, and will lessen only as 
the demands upon credit grow lighter. 
The slump in copper, presaging a decline 
in the iron industry and in other indus- 
trial branches, the closing of mines and 
factories, and the withdrawal of capital 
from new investments, must naturally 
lead to greater ease of money. When 
this time arrives, surplus capital will 
seek investment in securities, especially 
in stocks and bonds returning profitable 
rates of interest. Then we shall look 
back at these days of depression in Wall 
Street and recall the opportunities for 
money-making that they offer, and wish 
that we had been able to accept them 
more freely. 


“S.,” Sturgis, Mich.: I do not regard it as in any 
sense an investment, and it would be exceedingly 
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difficult to realize on it to advantage in case you 
were forced to sell. 

“Idaho ”’: St. Paul sold ex-dividend August 21st. 

“*M.,” Wisconsin: I do not regard the Cuban 5s 
as a high-grade security, in view of the general con- 
dition of social unrest in the new republic. 

O.,”" Charlotte, N. C.: The reports that I have 
received have not been complete, and they are not 
entirely satisfactory. I do not regard the stock 
with favor. 

“ B.,” Hudson, Mass.: You must be in error ; I do 
not recollect that I have ever advised the purchase 
of the stock to which you refer. It is not a Wall 
Street security. 

“M.,” Lovington, IIL: I do not advise the pur- 
chase of the New Jersey Mineral Company’s stock, 
and I do not regard the guarantee as satisfactory. 
If you desired to realize on your stock in an emer- 
gency, it might be difficult to do so. 

“Ww.,”" Columbus, O.: I do not reeommend the 
stock of the Patuxent Harbor Improvement Com- 
pany unless you wish to gamble on a proposition 
which has yet to prove its value. I regard the state- 
ments in the prospectus as too highly colored to 
represent conservative judgment. 

P.,” Westerly, R. L: I do not advise the pur- 
chase of stock in the Clark Wireless enterprise. 
Would it not be well to have the invention disclose 
its commercial value before putting good money into 
it? There is no foundation patent on the wireless 
business, and a large number of systems are in ex- 
sotynee, 

’ Carrington, N. Dak.: Any stock-exchange 
mean would be very glad to buy small lots if paid 
for, but most of them prefer not to trade in a few 
shares on a slender margin. Among the leading 
members of the New York Stock Exchange I would 
include J. S. Bache & Company, 42 Broadway, Al- 
fred Mestre & Co., 52 Broadway, and Spencer Trask 
& Company, 52 William Street. New York. 

“M.,” Bridgeport, Conn.: N. Y. Central around 
par has been freely purchased for investment. 
Great Northern preferred, Northern Pacific, and 
Union Pacitic on declines have been low compared 
with the figures at which they formerly sold. One 
of the cheapest of the railway stocks, in the judg- 
ment of many, is Southern Pacific, which, if its 
earnings are correctly reported, could largely in- 
crease its dividends and almost rival Union Pacific. 

’ Milwaukee: You are exactly right in 
coming to the conclusion that stockholders should 
either vote their own proxies or put them in the 
hands of some one else besides the managers of cor- 
porations, which seek the control of them for their 
own selfish purposes. Do you note that your proxy 
does not tell where the meeting is to be held, which 
is rather an unusual and peculiar omission, and may 
have significance ? If it is within reach I will have 
your proxy utilized in theinterest of fair play and 
a better knowledge of the corporation’s condition. 

* E.,” Newark, N. J.: If all the dissatisfied stock- 
holders of the American Malting Company—and who 
among them has reason to be satisfied in view of the 
company’s failure to keep its promises 7—would unite 
in appointing a committee to demand an investiga- 
tion, it would be to their decided advantage. It 
makes no difference that you are the holder of only a 
few shares of the preferred; you are a stockholder 
just the same, and are entitled to just as much con- 
sideration as the heaviest shareholder on the list. 
If you will send me your proxy in blank, I will put 
you in touch with the stockholders’ movement as 
somn as it takes proper shape. 

E. H.,”’ St. Louis: I could not give you as 
pm 2S an estimate of the book value of Amer- 
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from Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 40 Pine 
Street, New York, who, as the representatives of 
the protesting stockholders, have been investigating 
the books of the company. I advise you to com- 
municate with them, and have no doubt that you 
will receive a satisfactory reply. If not, kindly ad- 
vise me. Every shareholder in American Steel Foun- 
dries should communicate with this firm and keep 
himself advised of the movement they have inau- 
gurated to compel the payment of dividends to the 
preferred shareholders. 

*S.,”” Rochester, N. Y.: I do not see that there is 
any recourse left to you unless you care to bring an 
action at law, and it would hardly pay you to do 
that. Such transactions occur now and then, and 
in more than one instance have been reported to 
me, and it is not surprising that mistakes happen 
when we consider the number of transactions on the 
Stock Exchange. Theocnly thing todo isto take 
the advice of your broker, if you have confidence in 
him. Ido not believe that you were fairly treated, 
but it would be difficult, without a thorough investi- 
gation, to show where the trouble occurred. I would 
have accepted the sale, and would have then sought 
any additional recompense to which investigation 
ay 7 have entitled me? 

P. F. L.,” Providence, R. I.: 1. I would take the 
quota of the additional new stock issue of the New 
Haven and Hartford. 2. No; not at present. 3. It 
would be well to buy Great Northern preferred, 
which has excellent possibilities of an advance. 4. 
New York Central, around par, is attractive ; so are 
the U. P. convertible 4s. 5. The market for invest- 
ment stocks seems low, but no one is justified in 
saying that it may not sell lower. 6. Unless the 
money tension is relieved, lower prices are not im- 
probable before the first of January, but the man 
who waits for the lowest price generally misses 
it. 7. Lagree with you that there is less danger of 
hostile legislation to our Eastern than to our South- 
ern and Western roads. 

“*Steel,”” Kentucky : No one can predict how far 
the business recession may affect the iron industry. 
Beyond question, a very powerful combination for 
the maintenance of prices on a satisfactory level 
exists among the fron producers of the United 
States and other countries. But, if the business 
depression should become acute, this combination 
would not hold, any more than did the combination 
to maintain the price of copper. Any one who had 
predicted three or four months ago, when 30-cent 
copper was being talked about, that the metal to-day 
would sell as low as 15 cents, would have been 
laughed at. When we recall that only four years 
ago the Steel Trust was unable to earn the full divi- 
dend on the preferred, we realize what might hap- 
pen if history should repeat itself. 

‘F.,” Brooklyn: 1. The only difficulty about such 
bonds is that, if you were compelled to sell them in 
an emergency, you would probably find a very lim- 
ited market, and be compelled to make a considera- 
ble sacrifice. You can do better in securities find- 
ing a ready market at all times. 2. The indications 
are that the earnings of the Steel Trust will show a 
decided reduction next year unless the business out- 
look greatly improves. If this occurs the effort of 
the bears to secure a lower range of prices for the 
Steel stocks will be encouraged. I doubt if I would 
even upat present. 3. Thedecline in Anaconda has 
been much heavier, and no doubt reflects the decline 
in the price of the metal. Some of the holders at 
higher prices have been evening up recently. 4. Pa- 
cific Mail is in the control of the Southern Pacific, 
which is able, therefore, to do about as it pleases 
with the property, and it keeps its plans very secret. 

'- T.,” Syracuse: 1. I believe it is getting 
near the time when those who have the means to 
purchase and to follow a stock down on any further 
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My book, * Points to Business Men,” is free to parties 
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r ion might begin to buy. Chicago Great West- 
ern common is a way from the possibilities of 
dividends, and therefore is a purely speculative 
stock, but, whenever the market strengthens, it will 
benefit by the movement. So far, the company is 
able to take care of its affairs in good shape, and I 
see no danger of a reorganization or an assessment. 
2. It is the general belief that if American Malt 
were in the hands of a more energetic management 
a much better showing would be made, and a num- 
ber of the shareholders are uniting in a movement 
to appoint a stockholders’ committee to investigate 
the books. I advise you to communicate with Mr. 
Louis H. Newkirk, 18 Wall Street, New York, who 
is representing the shareholders without making 
any charge for his services. Until the stockholders’ 
committee gets to work it might be well to leave the 
shares alone. I would not be in a hurry to get into 
this market. 

“'V.,” Matthews, Va.: 1. I would not advise the 
purchase of Steel common at present as a specula- 
tion, in view of the acknowledged fact that the 
business of the company is showing a decided fall- 
ing off. If one could know how far this recession 
would go he might safely estimate the outlook for 
the common stock. The capital of the Steel Trust 
is enormous, and, if liquidation begins in the shares, 
it is liable to go to considerable lengths. For this 
reason every effort has been made to reassure the 
holders so that they would not sell their shares, 2. 
I do not understand your question as to “ normal 
values.”” 3. Y., Ontario and Western, paying 2 
per cent. per annum and earning nearly twice that 
amount, does not look dear around 30. Kansas City 
Southern preferred, paying 4 per cent. per annum, 
was apparently picked up by insiders when it ap- 
proached 50. 4. Spencer Trask & Company, 52 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broad- 
way,and Alfred Mestre & Co.,52 Broadway, New 
York, are all members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in excellent standing. 

“B.,” Manchester, N. H.: 1. Distillers’ Securities 
looks cheap because of the large earnings it reports, 
and because last year it sold as high as 72 when it 
appeared to'be earning less than it is to-day. But 
a speculative element has been connected with the 
management, and it will be remembered that much 
fault was found with the scheme of some of the in- 
siders to organize an alcoh y under an ar- 
rangement “that seemed to be profitable to them 
rather than to the shareholders in general. Whether 
Distillers could earn its dividends in hard times is a 

uestion I cannot answer. 2. The rubber business 
denende largely upon the weather. Last year was 
not a good year. The capital of United States 
Rubber Company is pretty large, and while the pre- 
ferred looks cheap because of the large returns it 
pays, it is by no means a standard investment. 3. 
American Can preferred, at prevailing prices, yields 
a larger return than either of the other two indus- 
trials you mention, and is correspondingly farther 





removed from the investment class, though it 
affords a fair speculative opportunity. 
New York, October 3d, 1907. JASPER. 


Making Money in Mining. 


T IS most unfortunate that at this time 
announcement should be made of the 
passing of the dividends on Greene Gold- 
Silver preferred. These shares were 
largely subscribed for at $10, their par 
value, and subsequently at $7.50 per 
share, because they were supposed, ac- 
cording to representations made, to be on 
an 8 per cent. or 10 per cent. basis ; and 
yet, after payment of two semi-annual 
dividends, it is now announced that the 
earnings are so urgently needed for de- 
velopment work that they cannot be set 





ican Steel Foundries preferred as you could get; 


to his shareholders, urged upon them the 
value of the preferred stock as ‘‘ 
solutely safe investment that would pay 
a little better than 10 per cent. on the 
purchase price,’’ and he added that it 
was sure of a rapid rise on its intrinsic 
value. It is not surprising that the stock 
has recently sold at less than half its 
par value. The tightness of the money 
market no doubt has much to do with 
the action of Colonel Greene in this mat- 


that, if a great railroad like the Erie is 
obliged to pay its dividends in scrip sell- 
ing at only 50 per cent. of its face value, 
he should not be criticised because of his 
need of cash. 

Whether Colonel Greene might not 
better have paid his preferred dividends 
in scrip is another question, but there 
is no doubt that his action, unexpected 
as it was, has not only injured the Greene 
Gold-Silver, but all other properties with 
which his name has been prominently 
identified. This does not necessarily 
mean that mining is more risky than any 
other line of business. Of late, 


much greater profit and sometimes less 
risk in mining than in any other field of 
enterprise. 


Continued on page 358. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
[NOTICE.—This department is Intended for the 


charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit.” Lasiim’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


surance is a practical, plain, common- 
sense plan of co-operation, in which men 
honestly assume one another’s burdens,’’ 
since the policy-holder who lives beyond 
his allotted time is contributing, to the 
extent of a portion of the interest on his 
premiums, to the support of those whose 
protectors have been taken away un- 
timely. What is more important still, 
the man who insures his life is directly 
providing for the comfort of his wife and 
children. It would seem to be a com- 
monplace to say that the affection of a 
husband and father that does not look 
beyond the period of his life, which does 
not take thought for his family’s welfare 
after his death, is of little worth; yet 
how many heads of families are satisfied 
to live only in the present! Young man, 
if you are “‘ too poor to take out life in- 
surance,’’ lay aside some of the money 
that you have been spending for cigars 
and drinks, or that your wife has been 
spending for candy and matinée tickets, 


dollar a week which will buy you, say, 
$2,000 worth of insurance. That will 
be a better proof of your devotion to her 


not need. This is old advice, but have | 
you ever taken it? 


“A.,”” Ensley, Ala 
Etna Life 


ance Co., 290 Broadway, New York. 2. There is 


information of readers of Lusiim’s WeEKLy. No | 


and see how easy it will be to save the | 


an ab- | 





A PITTSBURGH paper impresses upon | 
its readers the fact that ‘‘life in- | 











than the purchase of trifles that she does | 


ruary last that Colonel Greene, in a letter | 
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really very little difference now that standard forms 
of policies have been adopted by all the great com- 
panies. 

“ E.,”” Sumter, So.Car.: 1. It is not a large com 
pany, bes seems to be entirely solvent, though it 
has recently been reported that it might be ab- 
sorbed by a larger company. 2. It is a young con- 
cern, whose last report showed a very large expense 
of management, so large that I hardly regard the 
company with favor. 

“'W.,”” Vicksburg, Miss.: The report has not yet 
been issued. If your frie nd’s expectation of life is 
good, so that the probabilities are that he will sur- 


| vive for a number of years, it might be advisable to 


ter, and he may justly reply to his critics | 


stop making the heavy and constantly increasing 
payments now being exacted, involving, as they 
must, great hardship upon the insured. 

“D.,”’ Seranton, Pa.: My opinion as to the value 
of the stock is that it would bring very little if 
offered at public sale. I do not believe in combining 
speculation with life insurance. If aman ought to 


, seek stability in anything he ought to look for it 
| when he takes out a life-insurance policy, and he 


—— not to couple it with any risk of speculation. 
’ Chettenham, Ill.: The National Life Asso- 
eatlen of Des Moines last year reported over $7,000, - 
000 of insurance in force and total admitted assets 
of $194,000. It is easy to see that, as the death rate 


| increases, the tax upon the survivors must also in- 


| increase will be, and is, therefore, 


| the policy reduce the cost each year. 


it has | 
been put on a much higher basis than | 
ever, and investors have poured their | 
money into mining propositions as cheer- | 
fully as in any others, and have found | 


Colonel Greene’s action will machines ? 


crease. Ido not believe in assessment insurance, 
for this reason, that a member never knows when 
his assessments may be increased, or how much the 
kept in constant 
uncertainty; while, in an old-line company, the 
premium is fixed at the outset, and the earnings of 
Furthermore, 
if one cannot keep up the policy, he gets some- 
thing in return for what he has paid, while in an 
assessment association he loses every dollar he has 
put in if he permits his policy to lapse. 


Why is ‘the Comptometer the best 
of all adding 








on which 


Because it is the only machine a simple 
key touch does the work 

Others have a handle that must be pulled for each 
item added. It takes time and labor to pull that 
handle. 

Because it can be advantageously applied to all 
your figuring, not to adding only. It extends bills and 
figures percentages as easily as it adds your ledger. 
No other machine is practical for all wor 

Ve have thousands of pleased customers who 
doubted this at one time. ‘They tried it and now see 
the results in reduced expenses. 

Suppose you try it? 

For the mere asking, we send the Comptome‘er on 
trial, express paid, to responsible parties in the U.S. 


or Canada. 
Write for pamphiet and special trial offer. 
Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co., 844 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ARTISTS YOU SHOULD KNOW, 
Our picture line is growing all the time. We 


have only carefully-selected subjects by the best 
popular artists, reproduced in photogravure 
or photogelatine on the highest-grade »stock. 
Send five cents, to cover mailing expenses, for 
our new forty-eight-page ci utalogue, showing 
| all our latest picture s, classified in subjects and 
; with an Artists’ Index. 

Address Picture Department, Judge Com- 





| pany, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Dept. 1. 4 


on A .: 1. Communicate with the and Liquor Habit cured in 19 

ife, Hartford, Conn., The Travelers of to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Hartford, Conn., and the Preferred Accident Insur- Write re a. £ srernans co 

Lebanon, Ohio. 


Leslie’s Weckly’s Classified Service 


THE BEST CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK—1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable announcements out of these columns 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MOST DECIDEDLY!! VERY UNUSUAL!!!) 





We never have done things like many other nursery- 
men. If you are an experienced canvasser, suppose 
you make us an up-to-date proposition, AND DO IT 
quick. Established 1846. THe M.H. Harman Com- 
pany, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILES 


VICTOR AUTOMOBILE, 8 H. P., steel or solid rub- 
ber tires ; will climb heavy grades or pall through deep 
mud or sand ; strongly constructed. Price, $4 Sena | 
for rg literature. Victor Automobile Mig. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 











| son a possible customer. 


Checks, 


A MANUFACTURER’S PERMANENT BUSI- 
NESS OFFER. §s0 to $150 per week operating direct 
sales parlors for the BEST specialty dress shoe known 
for men and women. Outsells all others. Every per- 
NO RISK. Answer NOW 
Kushion Komfort Shoe Co., 55H Lincoln St., Boston, 
Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





RUBBER STAMPS, Brass and Aluminum Trade 
Badges, Steel Stamps, etc. Catalog Free. 
LippsneR & Co., 611 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 








aside for dividends. It was only in Feb- 
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Pe es ee a a Se se Making Money in Mining. 
ay Continued fr page 
} } not lessen the demand for legitimate 
S 
; |mining investments, but it will hardly re 
Ay dound to the credit of the properties he 
iW em has himself exploited. 
a td C.,"" New York: I am told that it is producing 
vy re, but not i irge quantities I do not call it a 
7 safe investment 
ty ‘C.,."" Manila: Ido not locate the mine to which 
, vu refer Perhaps you can give me more definite 
b formation as to its home office 
t W..”” Ft. Atkinson, Wis Ido not advise the 


purchase of Chicago Dixie, and I see nothing in the 
eagre prospectus you send to justify its high cap 
alization 
‘Q.,” Pittsburgh I dc 
Revenue, and am unable 
formation in regard to it Am endeavoring to se- 
cure a report 


F.,’’ Hinsdale, Mass.: 1. I would sell it if I could 


h 


not recommend the Big 


) 





» obtain itisfactory i 








ee 





A dispose of it at the price you name, especially if I 
had a profit in it 2. It is over-capitalized, and 
claims altogether too mucl 

9 “C.,”’ Baldwinsville, N. Y It is not by any mean 
in the investment class. It might not be well to 

FIRST OVER THE BARS sacrifice it at present, but the prospects for an ad- 
AND vance, I hear, are not good 
u t r D.,’’ Helena, Mont 1. I would not buy it at 
Nd BEST OVER THE BARS present price 2. The decline in copper has acted 
a rather as a set-back to the company’s progress 
+e) I am unable to ascertain the fact regarding the rail- 
. : e road and smelter 


H. H.,”” New York : Ontario Silver Mining Co. is 


} capitalized at $ 100.000, It has not paid dividends 
hd ince 1902 The par value is $100. The rise in the 
price of silver was to its advantage, and it has been 

4 claimed recently that its earnings were increasing, 
4 though no report was published and no announce- 


ment of dividends made. The stock is regarded as 
BALTIMORE 


highly speculative 

“B..”” Wausau, Wis.: 1. From all I can learn 
‘ Butte-Coalition has a better outlook than Trinity 
f from the investment standpoint, though Lawson, 
f who dominates the latter, once fooled the public in- 
f to the belief that he would put it to par. In view 
) of the flat failure of all his recent predictions, no 
y one is paying much attention to anything he says 
His poor dupes who bought Amalgamated and 
, | Trinity at twice their present prices will now ap 
preciate the warning I gave them. 2. I doubt if it 

would be wise to purchase Balaklala at present 
“*Greene Con.,”’ Brooklyn The annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Greene Con. Copper Co 
has been called for Wednesday, October 9th, at 11 
A. M., at 42 Broadway, the New York City office of 
the company All shareholders of Greene Con. who 
were not foolish enough to exchange their stock for 
the shares of the Greene-Cananea will be entitled 


aed 
=e Soe 


LIS 


APS 


THE 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S 
WHISKEY 


— 


ee ee 


= Piginaee eoteon Sac Rage to vote at the approaching meeting. Those who 

P cannot attend should send their proxies to Louis H 

t Newkirk, 18 Wall Street, New York City, to whom 

f a large number of shareholders have sent their vot- 

DS LPR PA NES EN EY ing proxies. These shareholders will insist that the 

—r combination of a valuable property like the Greene 

- with a mere speculative prospect like the Cananea, 

VEPARITMENT OF FINANCE, BUREAU FOR on an enormously fictitious valuation for the latter 

HE COLLECTION Ol TAXES, N 57 should not be permitted to stand, and I am told that 

CHAMBERS STREET, BOROUGH OF MAN the revelations they are prepared to make will be 
HATTAN NEW YORK September 30 1907 


startling 
5 ag pS *“G.,”” Buffalo: The promised bonus to holders of 
NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS Victoria Chief is officially announced to be a gift on 
the part of Hopper & Bigelow, the leading owners 
assessment rolls of real estate and personal | Of the Victoria Chief and adjacent claims in their 
property in The City of New York for the year new copper camp. They are planning to give to 
1% and the warrants for the callection of | every holder of Victoria Chief, who purchased his 
‘ P holdings from the company and not from specu- 
lators, a gift of 20 per cent. of his holdings in the 
are due anu payable on Victoria Chief, in the stock of the new company 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1907, organizeg to take over four mines comprising the 
at the office ot che Receiver of Taxes In the Wellington group. This is not a dividend, but is the 
borough in which the property is located, as personal gift of Hopper & Bigelow. The recent 
follows report of the discovery of another large, rich ore 
Borough of Manhattan, No. 57 Chambers | body in the Victoria Chief has brought encourage- 
street, Manhattan N. Y ment of the strongest kind to the management. 


NOTICE IS PEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 


taxes, have bee) delivered 
and that all “he taxes or 








Boro igh of rr e Bronx, c ogee * of J Third and The hones of Wellinaten stock will be extended for 
a ap a Bre ‘ a — ow 9 : 6 and 8 a short period to purchasers of the remaining shares 
Muni ipal Building. Brooklyn “N' Y¥ . of the last allotment of Victoria Chief offered not 

Zorough of Queens, corner Jackson avenue long ago at $2.50 per share, and largely subscribed 
and Fifth street, Long Island City, N. Y for. 

Borough of Ri I mond ‘ Boreugh Hall, St New York, October 3d, 1907. Roscoe. 
George, Stater Island, N. Y a ee 


In case of payment during October the per 
gon so paying shall be entitled to the benefits of ~ aot . 
mentioned in -ection 915 ef the Greater New Mining Notes of Special Interest. 
York Charter (chapter 378, Laws of 1897), viz % p . . 
A deduction of interest at the rate of 6 per HE curtailment of production in the 
cent, per annum between the day of such pay “ ° i ‘i 
ment and the Ist day of December next Butte copper mines has had the 

ALL BILLS PAID DURING OCTOBER | ¢ : 2 iitatin si 
MUST BE REBATED BEFORE CHECKS ARE |Cftect of increasing activity in other 

-amps, notably those of the Helena dis- 


DRAWN FOR PAYMENT 
When checks are mailed to the Receiver of . ° 
Taxes they must be accompanied by addressed trict, where there has been a scarcity of 












envelopes with postage paid in order to in — 
gure return of receipted bills by mail 

Checks dated October 7th should be mailed to Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup is the mother’s standby because it 
the Receiver is soon as poss e after bilis ires the dreadful croup and whooping igh. Sc. 
have been received by the taxpayer ——- 

Draw checks nly to the order of the Re 


In Chicago. 


ceiver of Taxes 
DAVID E. AUSTEN 


Nasatver at ance Ella—‘* Which man are you going to 
- - marry 7’’ 
Stella —** I don’t know ; but it doesn’t 


make any particular difference, any way. 
One man’s alimony is as good as an- 
other’s.’’ 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c. a bottle. 


Limited. 

Mrs. Dyer—‘* What has become of 
Mrs. Higbee? I haven’t seen her in an 
age.’ 

Mrs. Ryer—** Well, you know she has 
only one afternoon out a week since she 
began keeping a servant.’”’ 





The Best All-round Family Liniment is ‘*‘ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 2< cents a bottle 


The Power of Habit. 
Saint Peter-—** What are those fellows 
trying to do-- dig up the streets ?”’ 
ANOTHER BRIDGE SCANDAI. Gabriel ** Yes. I guess they don’t 
know anything better —they are con- 
All such scandals should be held up in this | tractors from New York.”’ 





Copyright, 1907, by Judge Co. 





manner to the public view. in a sort of modern Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
pillory, as an example to the youth of our | for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2 cents per jar. 
country. ee 


May the lesson sink deep ! Technically Speaking. 
ai Mrs. Howard—*‘ Doctor, my husband 
has a strange delusion. He thinks he 
ought to be in the Hall of Fame.’’ 
sthindiis Gu: | *Doctor—‘*That, madam, is a hall- 
| ucination.”’ 


Judge Co., 225 Fourth Ave., New York City. | THE name of Sohmer & Co. upon a piano is a guaran- 


| tee of its excellence 


Photogravure in sepia, 14 x 19—75 cents. 


Send five cents for our forty-eight-page catalogue 





G@® 15 Trains Daily 
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labor. The Black Hills properties are 
likely to profit by the Amalgamated 
shut-down, for the same reason, and it 
is also believed that gold-bearing prop 
erties will now attract more attention 
from investors. 

There is a project on foot to organize 
a company for the exploration and de 
velopment of an amygdaloid bed in the 
Twin Lakes district of Houghton County, 
Mich. Workmen engaged in excavating 
for a water system at Baltic last summer 
encountered five separate amygdaloid 
formations bearing copper. 

Reference has already been made in 
this column to the great increase in the nai 
assessed valuation of Minnesota iron-ore tasty and appetizing by the 


deposits. It is said that the 30,591 acres use of 


of iron lands already proved up contain 
1,134,835,361 tons of ore, the largest Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


proportion of which is to be found in the 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





Soups 
Stews and Hashes 


are rendered much more 


Mesaba range. It is estimated that the 
iron supply of the whole Lake Superior 
region is not far from 2,600,000,000 
tons, the Menominee and Gogebic dis- 
tricts of Michigan and Wisconsin ac 
counting for that which is not included 
in the Minnesota estimate. These figures 
are nearly twice those given a few years 
ago by Charles M. Schwab, as president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
but exploration has been conducted on a 
tremendous scale since that time. 


It is a rare relish for I*ish, 
Meats, Game, Salads, 


Cheese, Ctc. 














is worth two 
in the store 




















THE JUDGE COMPANY’S MAGAZINES 


Sworn Circulation Over One Million Copies 


LEASE allow us to 
p call your attention 
~ to our two monthly 


magazines and our 











quarterly, «as advertising 
mediums, suitable for any ar- 
ticle intended for family use. 











The paid circulation of 
JUDGE’S LIBRARY, accord- 
ing to figures furnished by 
the Association of American 
Advertisers, averages 
41,826 monthly, making a 
total of nearly 500,000 
copies a year. 

The circulation of SIS 
HOPKINS’ OWN BOOK, «« 
cording to the same author- 
ity, averages 36,576 month- 
ly, a total of over 400,000 


coples a year. 





The circulation of 
JUDGE'S QUARTERLY 
averages more than 26,000 


each issue. 








The magazines sell for ten cents a copy, the quarterly for twenty-five cents a copy. 
Lhere are no copies given away and none returned. lhe subscription list is large 
enough to satisfy the requirements of the United States Government, but probably 
ninety-eight per cent. of all this vast output is sold for cash through the news 
companies 

Here is a circulation each year of over 1,000,00€ copies of illustrated periodicals 
with covers printed in colors. And this is an ever-changing circulation, so that ther 
is hardly any duplication, month by month, such as there would be by an all sub- 
scription list. 


Specimen copies and advertising rates on request. 


Special rates furnished where an advertiser uses the entire twenty-eight maga- 
zines during one year. 


The 


JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City 











for Chicago — NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 















What Servians Buy. 
















































“HERE are nearly 13,000,000 people 
in Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, 
whose annual purchases from abroad 
amount to $82,000,000. <A good part of 
this trade, which is growing, might be 
secured to the United States, Consul 
Moorhead, of Belgrade, thinks, if Amer 
ican exporters would set about getting 
it in the right way. Servia in particular 
has recently greatly reduced tariffs on 
goods imported from this and other coun- 
tries. German must be used in corre- 
spondence with Servian merchants. They 
understand the metric system and French 
money tables, but know nothing of dol 
lars and American weights and measures. 
They object to the demands of American 
shippers forcash before shipment. Ger- 
mans and Austrians usually grant from 
three to six months’ credit after the ar- 
rival of goods in Belgrade. The follow- 
ing goods might find a ready sale in 
Servia: Cotton goods, especially brown 
sheetings and yarns (see samples on file 
at Bureau of Manufactures), shoes, 
hardware, files, kitchen utensils, cheap 
cutlery, meat-chopping machines, ice- 
cream freezers, novelties of all kinds, | 
razors, safety razors, electrieal supplies, 
gasoline engines, lamps (petroleum and 
gasoline), firearms, typewriters (in Ser- 
vian and Latin characters combined), 
ready-made clothing, men’s hats, lead | 
pencils, cheap jewelry, imitation dia- | 
monds und other stones, agricultural im- 
plements, mining machinery, cash regis- 
ters, hand cameras, films, carbon paper, 
and writing paper. 
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The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


Shows a GREATER percentage of INCREASE in sales 
than any other beer in America. 

We were compell d to DOUBLE our capacity to meet the 
demand. 

High Life Beer leaves no after effect because it is ab olutely 
pure and properly aged. 
You certainly will like it. 








HENRY C. BOTJER, Distributor, 353 Broadway, Long Island City, N. Y 








BARKER BRAND 


SOHMER  reacatnay * Agents 


PIANOS SIZES 15¢ FOR 25¢ sizeg 


and the *“*SOHMER -CECILIA Inside Players re - <a i 

whi surpas a ies | — Are you going to St. Louis ? siastically pushing Leslie’s Weekly, 
URED by a secret process SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw Yorks. | The HOTEL HAMILTON is a delightful place in the Judge, Judge's Quarterly, Judge's 
‘LUCKY STRIKE” has a Warerooms: Cor. Sth Ave. 22d St re Ha cg Fee pr ent Ag cen Hg Bo oe Library, and Sis hopkins’ Monthly. 


to $3.00 per day European Plan. Special Rates by 


the week. Write for booklet. Address: W. F. WII Not alone because of the popularity 
LIAMSON, Manager 


LUCKY STRIKE | | “3 of these publications, but of the lib- 
FOUNDED 1884 ~— | ee eral propositions given. Write now 
Sticed Plug Pipe Tobacco H 


merican | - for terms and samples 
Academ A training school for the sage,|, Have you seen ' 
has the largest sale in the world. It smokes y 


connected with Mr. Charles THE TEDDY BEAR 
eee mae gp tit “bn of Frohman’s Empire Theate.... a Judge Company 
blow out of the bowl. For over {fty years Dramatic 
the name “ PATTERSON” 


on tobacc in this week’s 
has been a guarantee of high oan. : Arts apply to the Secretary, Room JUDGE? 225 Fourth Avenue 
| New York City 


BEFORE YOU GULD YOUR NEW TOME 


SEND FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL $1 BOOK FREE |. ; 


Fi The most liberal offer ever made by a publishing company 
we & & & & for an Architect’s book of plans *# * * * 
Ghe 1907 EDITION JUST OUT 


This book will save you from $100 to $500 on your new house 
. if you build after one of Glenn Lyle Saxton’s Original Plans. 


Cena eEtho. and Sell Layer combined, | J OX) 0 ER GIEEEE Gt) oa inti 
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are constantly being added to the list 


of special representatives now enthu- 


fragrance and charm all its own. 








For catalogue and information 















































By James Montgomery Flagg. 
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The hard and fast law of nature, ** You can't + medion Daeltion? sales hhc ahi 
eat your cake and have it too,” is containing hundreds of beautiful homes—the only Send for this famous “ American Dw os the 
srrobably all that ives he practical, useful and complete book of rians ever only book of plains that has an intrinsic v ilue and 
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published, The plans are sold at a very moderate will save you money. Published by Glenn L. Sax 
—— figure, and will save yon the cost of an architect’s ton. The Practical Architect, whose beautifal ind 
Photogravu: ' i x1 service. Select your plan,send Judge Co., 225 4th original houses are built in every country, even in the | 
hotog ure im sepia, 15 xX 19. 7 ea ‘ ‘ 
——— ab ' 4 Jive., New York, a certified check for the cost of most remote parts of the world. We have sale 
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Picture Dept., JupGe Co., 225 Fourth Ave., New York 









Williams 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face” = °" Shaving Tablets. 








Shaving Yields a heavy, copious lather like thick 
Soap cream—delightful to see—delicious to feel. 


May be had in the form of Shaving Sticks 









Kitchen Profits. 


All the bread, 
Joy toh bb Lm or-1.¢- mr. tals 
pastry-making qual- 
ities of wheat are 
concentrated in 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


It bakes more to 
the pound than other 
flour, therefore, 
Saves money for the 
housewife. Money 
saved is as good as 
money made. Use 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


-Save money. 





WASHBURN-CROSBYS 
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